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EXQUISITELY CORRECT 
SLIPPER CREATIONS 

The discriminating woman who desires a touch of 
the unusual finds true satisfaction in The Macon 
Shoe Company’s innovations. 

oiKacciv'^ftcc^ 

“Beautiful Shoes 



Foreword 


WENTY-NINE years ago the first 
Wesleyan Magazine wa9 pub- 
lished hy the students of Wesleyan 
college, and this, the first edition for the 
year 1927-1928, is dedicated to the memory 
of those years and all the line of years 
which went before them, to the beginnings 
of the college itself. 


October is the season of ghosts, the sea- 
son for the re-awakening of those strange 
beings who, though no longer here, live on 
in our dreams. It is not only to those 
mythical, creatures around which have 
been woven the wierd tales of Hallowe’en, 
that we dedicate this copy of The Wes- 
leyan, but it is also to those faintly re- 
membered, and hallowed ghosts of old 
Wesleyan. And they are beautiful. 


Ghosts! Ghost9 are but memories, 
shadows of the past, and visions are the 
shadows of the future. 
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Memories 



“Ghosts! Ghosts are but memories , shadows of the past , and 
visions are the shadows of the future ." 


Those ghosts which are the shadows of memories are friendly spirits . 
They are unlike the mystic creatures which are called up by super- 
stition, and created through ignorance. They are but re-awakened 
realities, hallowed by the past, and softened by the perspective of the 
years. 


In this last year at old Wesleyan, before the college is moved to 
the new site at Rivoli, the friendly memories are close around us, and 
the re-awakened ghosts of the past are made more beautiful by the haze 
of the years. 


The high brick wall which confined our mothers into a cloistered 
college world, the quaint preciseness of their faded notebooks, and the 
billowing skirts and streaming ribbons which they wore bring smiles 
upon the fanes of the modern girls. But the smiles are tender. We 
reverence these shadows of the past. 

The days when ornamentation in a college room consisted in 
elaborate and numerous details, bring memories in riotous confusion. 
If ghosts are colorful they would indeed be startling. In an old catalog 
we find the picture of “a typical dormitory room." The windows are 
buried in ruffled curtains, the pictures on the walls are draped with 
streamers, and an enormous ribbon bow with ends caught coquettishly 
at the sides conceals the mantle. 


We cannot know while we are here with all these memory treasures 
close around us, how dear we will find the ghosts of old Wesleyan when 
we are gone. Each story that comes back to us in reminiscence , each 
picture which we find, and each familiar face which reappears after 
years of separation will be more treasured by the touch of time. 

Perhaps we cannot truly know the meaning, until we have memory 
to aid us, of the lines from one of Wesleyan* s alumnae: 

“I watch thy towers 9 gainst a sunset sky 
And put the image in my heart to keep . 99 
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Contributing Editors 


IISS LING NYI VEE, new Sopho- 
more Editor of The Wesleyan, 
brings as her first contribution 
a legend of old China. Miss 
Vee has captured in her poetic style the 
rare beauty of the Orient. The charm of 
her style gives promise of much pleasure 
to the readers of the Wesleyan. Though 
it is not her own language, she has 
shown that she can use it with all the 
ease and sublety that an American can. 

Miss Sarah Erwin, whose article, “The 
United States Against One Gray Mule,” 
won the prize in the magazine’s first 
contest of this year, introduces to the 
Wesleyan another clever pen. One of 
the best lines in it reads, “Deacon Bur- 
roughs opened the day’s court with a 
prayer that drifted through his mustache 
and rose to the rafters in a sonorous 
plea that ‘justice be justified, in this 
term.” 

Miss Martha Cooper won honorable 
mention in the contest with “Wesleyan — 
October 31, 1903,” in which she succeeds 
in picturing a typical Wesleyan Hal- 
loween of twenty-four years ago. 

There seems to be a tinge of satire 


pervading the article, “Cat a,” by Miss 
Sara King, who was the columnist of 
“The Watchtower” last year as well as 
a regular contributor to the Wesleyan. 

Miss Alberta Bell, one-time enthusi- 
astic student, is now a most ardent 
advocate of the teaching profession. Her 
experiences as a new and untried teacher 
seem proof positive that there is no 
monotony in the work. While it may 
be too late to save the seniors, it would 
be wise for the freshmen to heed her 
advice in regard to “drinking deep.” We 
would advise every upper-classman to 
read the article over several times in 
appreciation of its clever style, and every 
freshman to read it at least twice and 
run straight to the library and read her 
parallel, as suggested, by the author. 

Every issue of the Wesleyan is to 
contain articles by at least one graduate, 
Miss Bell’s being the first in this series, 
and one article of a lighter nature from 
some of the literati or humorists of the 
different boys’ schools. “Feeora Clee- 
man,” of Mercer Cluster fame, is to 
contribute the first of the humorous 
articles in the November number. 
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A Chinese Legend 


By LING NYI VEE 



|UT of the love between the 
celestial weaving maid and the 
cowboy arose this sad, beautiful 
legend. She dwelt in heaven 
and he on earth. Long time ago they 
lived together and happy. But the gods, 
ever jealous, took her back to her 
heavenly abode where she wove and 
sang all day long. The crows took pity 
upon the beautiful maid. A compromise 
was made, and the lovers were to meet 
once a year on the seventh day of the 
seventh moon. 


That night, the crows built a bridge 
between the heaven and earth where the 
weaving maid could step on it and thus 
reach the waiting cowboy. The meeting 
was short and hurried and sad. Ere the 
midnight hour struck the crows flew 
away and the bridge disappeared. Then 
the maid returned home heavenward, 
forever weaving at her loom, forever 
singing that the days might fly away 
as fast as her shuttle until twelve moons 


should come and go and bring her once 
more to her earthly lover. 

The poets sing of their love and of 
their meeting and their parting. Every- 
where people observe this legend. Each 
family on the seventh day of the seventh 
moon brings fruits and incense to cele- 
brate the meeting of the weaving maid 
and the cowboy in front of the big court- 
yard. Young girls bring embroideries 
along with the fresh fruits of the season. 
While the burning incense softly per- 
fumes the air, the girls in their hearts 
secretly pray to the celestial maid that 
when love comes to them it may come 
not so sad. 

Think of this when autumn comes with 
all its sombre richness when the sky 
hangs low and dull. There is a streak 
of silver among the motionless, passion- 
less clouds. Perhaps the crows are build- 
ing the bridge — perhaps the maid is 
singing and weaving her sad song into 
the heart of the autumn, into the song 
that the autumn winds sing. 


I seek sad , lonely thoughts 

To tell the fading glory of the year . 

I try to make the words , “OW Summer's dead ” 
Fall heavy , stark , and drear. 

And yet I fail. My disobeying heart 
Seems glad to know the brown leaves fall. 

My voice jubilant ! 

I cannot mourn when Summers part . 

I find no sadness in their death at all. 

October makes me feel exuberant ! 
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The United States Against 
One Grey Mule 



( Prize article in Freshman Contest) 
By SARAH ERWIN 

particulars. “Why, Gassy Jackson's the 
feller thit got that mule into trouble." 

“Be yo self, Roily,” replied Auntie 
Betsy. “Gassy ain't got no mule a' tall.” 

“I know he ain't but he borrowed John 
Tanner's and hauled licker on him,” 
explained Roily. 

“Gassy's a slick old booger. Now, he 
hitched his own cart to the mule and 
rid in his own cart, but he hauled the 
licker in Tanner's twelve milk buckets 
fastened on Tanner's mule with Tanner's 
harness. The United States says they 
ourt to get the hull shebang but Gassy 
and Tanner says different. I say wait 
and see what Judge Stowe says tomorrow 
in court” 


E-5 

W'< » ■ 


|HUS it was posted on the Pocket 
courthouse door, the result of 
Gassy Jackson's last episode. 
Auntie Betsy on her way to 
church Sunday morning caught sight of 
the bit of paper and waddled over the 
square to read its face. 

“Th' United States Agin’ One Grey 
Mule,” she followed the inscription with 
a grubby forefinger which plainly be- 
spoke her station as a daughter of the 
soil. “Well, the United States ourt to 
be agin' all the grey mules, if it didn’t 
know it. The' ain't narry a one in the 
Pocket worth a hill o' beans. But I 
wonder who this special mule they're 
agin' belongs to?” 

At church she cornered Roily Higgins 
the county sheriff and asked him the 


Monday morning every man in the 
pocket who had heard the strange name 
of the case to be tried on that day was 
already in the square when Judge Stowe 
unlocked the courthouse. Deacon Bur- 
roughs opened the week's court with a 
prayer that drifted through his mustache 
and rose to the rafters in a sonorous 
plea that “justice be justified” in this 
term. Then Judge Stowe called for the 
first case, “The United States versus 
One Grey Mule.” Now, there was not 
a man in the county who didn't know 
John Tanner and Gassy Jackson well 
enough to form an opinion of them and 
the Judge had a hard time selecting a 
jury. Almost every one agreed with 
Bartlett Young who, when placed upon 
his voidire, answered the usual questions 
like this: 
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“Have you, from having seen the 
crime committed or having heard any 
evidence delivered, under oath, formed 
any opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant at bar?” 

“Well, I reckon not. I warn't there 
and Roily won't tell me nothin* about it.'* 
“Do you entertain any prejudice 
against the United States?** 

“Naw, they treat me pretty fair, I 
reckon.'* 

“Do you entertain any prejudice 
against the defendant at bar?'* 

“Yeah! He ain*t worth a hoot!'* 

At length, however, a jury was 
formed and the case began. Jim Row- 
land the district attorney placed Sheriff 
Higgins on the stand first. He testified: 
“Well, Sadday was two months ago I 
took a notion to ride out and see Bob 
Greeson and incidently to see about get- 
tin* a hog fer this winter. On my way 
home about two that afternoon I saw a 
feller ridin* along in front of me in a 
cart behind John Tanner’s grey mule. I 
wondered what in tunket was Tanner's 
idea in driving his mule with the milk 
buckets on him at two in the afternoon. 
On close inspection I saw the feller 
warn't Tanner, cause he never had no 
red beard. So I whipped up Jinny to 
see what it was all about. Then the 
feller in front speeded up and purty 
soon we wuz racin' down the road. 
When we hit the hollows I lost sight of 
him fer a spell 'till we rounded inter 
Lindale Lane. I thought I had him shore 
then 'cause the hull outfit was parked 
in that clump of bulrushes and cat-tails 
just this side of the Lindale spring. But 
when I rode up by it the rider had dis- 
appeared inter the bushes, I reckon. I 
begin to look over the thing. That mule 
wuz mighty tuckered. I didn't know he 
could run so. He’s purty pert.” 

“You’re right there,” spoke up Tan- 
ner, “he's the pertest grey mule I ever 
see!” 

Gassy gave Tanner a mean look and 
interrupted, “Yer Honor, the ain't no 
need of them discussin' the pertness of 
that mule, is the?” 


Judge Stowe rapped sharply on his 
desk. “Court, come to order. No inter- 
ruptions, please. Mr. Sheriff, try not to 
wander in testifying.” 

“Well,” continued Higgins, “In movin' 
around there I teched one o' them 
buckets an* I knew it warn't empty, so 
I pulled the lid off uv it an' found it 
plum full o' wild-cat whiskey. All the 
rest of 'urn wuz, too — twelve buckets, 
six on a side o' that grey mule.'* 

“Then, I hopped in the cart and started 
back to town aleadin* my horse. I 
declare that cart sho does ride good. 
I'll bet it's one o' the best in the county, 
just as soft and springy.” 

“Yeah, ain't that a good cart? I’ve 
had 'er nigh on to eight year but she's 
still springy,” broke in Gassy. 

“Yer Roner,” mimicked Tanner, “Tain't 
necessary fer them to discuss the 
springiness o' the cart, is it?” 

The loud blow from Judge Stowe's 
mallet awoke Deacon Burroughs with an 
indignant snort and rocked the leaky tin 
can on the little stove. 

“Skuse me, Jedge. I was wanderin' 
again,” Roily hastened to make amends, 
“Well, as I wuz passin’ Tanner's on the 
way inter town he happened to be out 
and stopped me. When I explained it 
all to him he said, “Why, Gassy bor- 
rowed that mule off o' me about six this 
mornin*. 

“Well, I’m takin* 'im in about six this 
evenin',” I replied. 

“ ‘How come?' asked Tanner, ‘That’s 
my mule. I just lent it to Gassy 'cause 
he wanted to haul some lumber he said. 
He come by this mornin* when I'd just 
got the harness and milk buckets on the 
mule and wanted to borrow him. He wuz 
in sech a hurry that he said he'd take 
the milk by fer me and bring the buckets 
back this afternoon with the mule. 
That's my mule and my harness and 
them's my buckets'.” 

“Then, I explained it all to him agin 
an’ when he begin* to see the thing like 
it wuz he begin* to git hot. ‘Why, the 
old devil,' he says, ‘he ain't nothin' but 
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That’s a lie!” shouted Gassy leaping 
to his feet. 

“Mr. Higgins is on the stand,” said 
Judge Stowe. 

“Well, I'm astandin' too and astandin' 
over six foot high, by gorry!” yelled 
Gassy. 

“Please take your seat, Mr. Jackson. 
Proceed Mr. Sheriff,” Judge Stowe once 
more restored order. 

“Well, that's about all, yer Roner, I 
reckon, 'ceptin' I kept the outfit, even 
the licker, an' I got it hitched out front 
there, now. My kid's watchin' it so it 
won't git away.” 

With such wandering evidence the case 
stretched through the whole day and 
almost spent itself in idle controversy, 
without really getting anywhere. Both 
Tanner and Gassy became disgusted with 
the affair and each decided to settle it 
in his own way. 

After dark Gassy visited every man 
in the jury and managed to sell a gallon 
of licker to each. In the friendly dark 
of midnight he crawled into the smoke- 
house where Higgins had the licker 
stored for safekeeping, secured the 
twelve buckets, and carrying them to 
the courthouse placed one under each 
chair in the jury box. 

Under cover of the same night Tanner 
made a bargain with Archie Ridley, who 
was planning to go West. Tanner agreed 


to sell Archie the grey mule and the 
cart and sell them cheap if Archie would 
leave bright and early Tuesday morning. 
Tanner was to see Gassy and pay him 
for the cart and then they were both 
to keep quiet as to the whereabouts of it. 

Therefore the next morning when the 
case was renewed and the United States 
appeared in the person of Jim Rowland, 
the other party, the grey mule, was 
absent. After a fruitless search of the 
Pocket, Sheriff Higgins decided to ques- 
tion Tanner and Gassy. The first stoutly 
proclaimed his ignorance of any affairs 
happening during Monday night since he 
did not leave his house. Gassy admitted 
he had been out but declared he did not 
go anywhere near Tanner's stables where 
the outfit was kept, and how did he 
know the licker wasn’t still on the grey 
mule? It wuz the last time he saw the 
mule. Every man in the jury sitting 
uneasy in his chair earnestly urged that 
the case be dropped. 

I suppose the arrangements between 
Gassy and Tanner were perfectly satis- 
factory, for two weeks later when senti- 
ments had died down somewhat Gassy 
appeared in the Pocket again. Passing 
by Tanner's stables he called, “Hi' 
Tanner! You tolable?” 

“I'm tolable,” came the answer, “You 
tolable?” 

And Gassy agreed, “I'm tolable.” 
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W esleyan— October 31, 1903 

By MARTHA COOPER 
( Honorable Mention — Freshman Contest) 


LL SENIORS meet in dining hall 
at 4:15 sharp” 

“Short call meeting of the 
Ciceronians in Phi Mu hall im- 
mediately after lunch.” 

These were the only announcements 
on the bulletin board of Wesleyan col- 
lege on the day of October 31, 1903. A 
group of young women in true feminine 
fashion were eagerly discussing the first 
announcement. Their curiosity was 
aroused. They must find out why the 
meeting was being held in the dining 
hall. They watched the seniors enter 
carrying strange looking bundles. 

“Roberta,” asked a saucy sophomore 
of the Senior president, “What do you 
want with the seniors in the dining 
room?” 

“Wait until dinner and you will see, 
my dear,” answered Roberta. 

With this she entered the hall and as 
she crossed the threshold she lifted her 
skirts just a fraction above the ankles 
in order not to trip on them. The door 
closed on the senior meeting and though 
the young ladies stood around all they 
could see was a white handkerchief tied 
over the keyhole. All they could hear 
was much moving and an occasional 
shriek. Presently the seniors began to 
sing “Believe me if All Those Endearing 
Yeung Charms.” At last in despair the 
underclassmen left to dress for dinner, 
talking as they walked. 

“Anyway we know why the Ciceron- 
ians met. Where is their party going 
to be?” 

“In the back yard of the Science build- 
ing. What are you going to wear? Do 
you think it will be too cool for my pink 
muslin?” 

“Mary's wearing her new white linen 
coat suit. It is buttonholed all over, 
and is so stunning.” 

“Pm going to wear my new yellow 



voile. My roommate is wearing the 
prettiest paisley silk. She bought it in 
Savannah!” 

“That reminds me — I must press my 
dress mother sent me. It's white voile 
with great big bows of black velvet and 
so pretty. I’ll see you at dinner. 
Good-by.” 

Still talking about dresses and ques- 
tionable feminine apparel the young 
ladies left to dress for dinner and the 
Ciceronian party afterwards. 

That night when the doors of the 
dining hall were thrown open there was 
a complete surprise for everyone. The 
seniors had transformed the room into 
witchland. Gray moss was everywhere. 
The lights were jack-o’lanterns of huge 
real pumpkins. These cast a weird light 
over everything. Gliding around as 
spooks are wont to do were live ghosts. 

The tables decorated in the best of 
Hallo ’ween fashion were literally loaded 
down with food. There was plenty of 
fruits, nuts, and candy. Yet it was 
rather creepy to be helped by a ghost 
and to feel its cold wet hand when you 
sought to take an apple. 
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When dinner was over the girls wan- 
dered out to the front campus to see 
if by chance they might catch a glimpse 
of some Mercerian or players on the 
visiting baseball team. Little chance 
they had of seeing anyone through or 
over that brick wall six feet high and 
two feet wide. Still there was the pos- 
sibility of hearing the college men give 
one of their terrible but soul stirring 
yells — 

“Rah! Rah! Rah! Mercer!” 

Mary's heart would skip a beat as she 
thought she recognized John's beautiful 
basso or Lizzie would carry a fluttering 
bit of lace to her face to hide the blush 
as she heard Tom”s whistle. 

The latest college scandal was being 
discussed on every side. 

“And they say that when they saw 
them she was standing on his shoulder.” 

“Yes, she had one limb on the wall.” 

“Oh, no — she was fixing to jump.” 

“A girl who rooms on that floor says 
she saw her when she was leaving.” 

“I wouldn't slip out for anything,” a 
freshman declared. 

“I heard Dennard thought that the 
side gate was unlocked.” 

“We found out differently though.” 

“I don't think she was a lady to climb 
on his shoulders. I would have rather 
gone home.” 

“Suppose she wished she had now. 
She might have known that she couldn't 
get by with slipping out.” 

“I don't think he was a gentleman to 
let her climb on his shoulders.” 

Horror of horrors — a Wesleyan girl 
had slipped out with a Mercer man. 
Unable to get through the gate she had 
attempted to climb over the wall. In 
true cavalier fashion the young gentle- 
man had offered his shoulder as a step 
between the ground and the top of the 
wall. They had been caught as she had 
perched on said shoulders. 

“Did you know Dennard had been 
expelled from Mercer?” I know Helen 
will be sorry. She was so proud of 
having a Delta.” 

“I suppose she felt curious when he 
was found with Kate.” 


“I certainly am sorry to see Kate 
leave. She was so much fun. What 
made her do it, I wonder.” 

“It is the best thing for the college 
that she has gone, I suppose. I'm going. 
Who wants to go to the party with me?” 

With their arms wrapped around each 
other the girls left for the Ciceronian 
Halloween frolic. 

Each October, after the early fall de- 
bate, one literary society entertained 
the other. This year the subject of that 
debate had been “Resolved: That 
Women over thirty-five years of age 
should be given the right to vote.” The 
negative side had won. Therefore the 
Ciceronians were entertaining the Livians 
with a lawn party in the back yard of 
the science building. 

The lights used were made by burning 
alcohol on salt in old flower pots. This 
unusual light cast shadows on the old 
wooden science building and gave a 
gloomy appearance. Near one corner of 
the structure was the punch in a witch's 
pot. Two Ciceronian witches presided 
over it. At the other corner was the 
fortune telling witch with her ever pres- 
ent cat. Out on the lawn was a large 
wash tub where girls among much 
laughter were bobbing for apples. Some 
others were walking down into the cellar 
of the building to see their future fate. 
They saw only a horrible scarecrow. 

Across the lawn still others were fish- 
ing for fortunes from a large pumpkin. 
Everywhere were fortune booths. This 
was something entirely new, and the 
impossible predictments caused much 
merriment. 

Presently after games of all sorts they 
came back to the basement where re- 
freshments were served. 

When the bell rang for ten o'clock all 
left for their rooms immediately and 
soon everything was quiet. Not a 
creature dared to stir. And they 
dreamed — some of fortunes and futures 
of rosy hues — others of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry — dreams as old as the ages. 

And the great mother Wesleyan folded 
her sleeping daughters close to her heart, 
for they were the mothers of her 
daughters of today! 
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I See the Day 

By Lillian Shearouse 

I see the day draw close her light-fringed gown , 
Rise, and with slow majestic step addressed 
Straight toward the waiting portals of the West, 
Lift her fair face , and let her gold hair down. 

As from her throne they see their keeper rise. 

The shadows flee from her retreating feet; 

While with her gladsome train she hastens fleet. 
Night parts the curtains of the eastern skies. 

Flinging his sable mantle wide before. 

Over the trees he walks with silent mien. 
Summoning dusk to throw its purple screen 
Against the brightness of the western door. 

Then in his throne-chair, gloomy, vast, and deep. 
Brooding, he sits, and counts the stars, and soon 
Yields to the subtle magic of the moon. 

And weeps for her beauty, while all mortals sleep. 
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Halloween 




CHITTING around a huge bonfire, speaking in low tones, and glancing 
backward in fear of the trembling shadows, was a small group of 
peasants who had gathered together to watch and tell tales on that 
first “Holy Eve.” Fear was abroad that night — Fear and Superstition sent 
out by the great lord Ignorance. 

The peasants cowered, drew nearer together, and tried to dispel their un- 
easiness by eating the roasted nuts and apples that they had brought with 
them. There was little laughter, for on that night witches and goblins were 
very near. 


Year by year the custom continued, and before long the people began 
looking forward to Hallowe’en. True, that was still the big night when ghosts 
and goblins danced hand in hand, and led many a merry chase after those 
who had strayed away from the bonfires. But, now accustomed to the an- 
nual visitations, and emboldened by each other’s presence, the people began 
to make merry and enjoy the festival which their imaginations had invented. 

Hazy centuries have passed, and out of them has come a new generation. 
Knowledge has fought and triumphed over Ignorance, and now rules the 
world. But Superstition has not been conquered, and Time alone has been 
able to weaken the power of Fear. The Spirit of Hallowe’en has been kept 
alive and handed down to us through the years. We love the thrill that is 
invoked by the supernatural, we listen eagerly to the tales of strange hap- 
penings, and we look and listen, with excited anticipation, for the mysterious 
visitors. We are still children, but we no longer cower! Superstition is 
still present, but we laugh at it! We laugh, now, and dance with the 
witches. 


Let Them Live 


| HEY did not know that the lonely old women were either good or 
evil. They only knew that trouble had always its source, and 
armed with this halftrutli, aided by the grand deceiver, Ignorance, 
the Puritan fathers had the so-called witches burned. Yet there have been 
no truer seekers after Justice than these men. 


tirv** 


There are many to plead the cause of man when he is unjustly punished, 
but there are few indeed who dare to plead for the thoughts which are con- 
demned through ignorance. Strange, new, untried thoughts arise with each 
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new generation, and each old generation in its turn sternly tries to burn the 
so-called dangerous thoughts at the stake. 

We cannot know where justice lies, nor can we judge the scope of our 
ignorance. The thoughts which even now are being tried for Witchcraft may 
be those larger truths which we are seeking. Until there can be found a 
jury without prejudice, we of the younger generation beg that our strange 
thoughts may be allowed to live. 


Goblins 

“And the goblinsTl get you ef you don’t watch out!” 

And the child trembled in the woods and saw behind every tree the 
nameless, shapeless goblins crouching. 

The man on his way to work walked under a ladder and lost the busi- 
ness deal of the year. 

A black cat crossed the path of the tourist. Two punctures and a blow- 
out followed in its wake. 

The young bride dropped and broke her mirror and seven years later 
remembered that that was the reason she was not rich and prosperous. 

The seamstress cut out a garment on Friday, the thirteenth. The 
scissors slipped and soiled it. 

The school girl looked at the new moon over a right shoulder and quar- 
reled with her lover. 

The little clerk found a pin pointing the other way, and lost her job. 

Jane turned over the salt and forgot to throw a pinch over her left 
shoulder — she missed her Latin flatly. 

Mrs. Hurryflurry had to return for a forgotten package. That day she 
lost five dollars. 

Miss Debutante dreamed of snakes — long and writhing. She was the 
topic of gossip at her rival’s bridge club. 

The goblins of superstition surrounded the child — he was not careful. 
They “got” him! 
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No Man’s Son 

By LILLIAN SHEAROUSE 


ARDEN stood transfixed by the 
rail, his eyes taking in every 
detail of the once familiar har- 
bor, that is, every detail dis- 
cernible in the misty autumn dusk above 
the folds of the heavy collar which he 
had pulled up over his face. The fear 
that had caused him to postpone his 
return from Europe for three long years, 
became sickening dread as he looked 
upon the town that had ceased to hope 
for his return, had forgotten him, given 
him up for dead, probably, long ago. 
He drew the collar even higher about 
his face and clutched it tightly about 
his throat. He breathed faster. The 
fact that he was drawing nearer the 
father and the sister whom he had not 
seen in five years was forgotten in the 
horror of finding them, of pulling down 
his collar that they might look upon a 
face they could not recognize; a face 
which, when they heard Jordan Harden’s 
voice say that it was Jordan Harden’s, 
would strike terror to their souls. 

Yet he would not have stood there and 
watched the cables thrown to the docks, 
and heard them shriek as they tightened, 
and felt the jar of the liner “Brindemere” 
as the gangplank was flung out, — he 
would not have dared return, had it not 
been for a longing that conquered fear. 

The plank was fixed; the passengers 
were going ashore. He paused at the 
head of the passageway for a moment, 
and was about to start swiftly forward 
when a hand was laid on his shoulder. 
It was the qyartermaster. 

“Going ashore, Harden?” he asked, 
peering into the eyes above the heavy 
collar. 

Jordan turned impatiently. “Sure!” 
he replied. “Where do you think I’m 
going, Backus?” 

“Not off for good?” 



Jordan caught his breath. “Yes.” 

“No! I’m sorry about that. Thought 
you’d go on to the Indies with us. We 
leave tonight. Heard that you docked 
here, but wondered if you wouldn’t care 
to go on and take over Tony’s watch. 
Poor Tony’s leaving us to put up at the 
Marine Hospital here.” 

“Poor Tony.” 

“You wouldn’t like to take his place?” 

“I — I thank you, Backus, no. You see 
I’m docking here because — because it’s 
my — home!” 

He saw the man start. He did not 
wait to see the pity in his eyes. He 
turned and fled down the gangplank. 

Jordan Harden almost ran across the 
wharf, up the long flight of steps to the 
shipping-offices, and across the wide 
waiting room. But when he had passed 
through the doors and stood in the 
streets of his city again, he stopped. 
He saw the high fences of the railroad 
yards and above them the great black 
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smoke-stacks of the electric plant and 
the refinery. This part of the city had 
always seemed foreign and unattractive 
to him. Perhaps when he had come to 
the streets of more familiar memories, 
the shops and residences and parks, he 
would feel more at home. He began 
walking swiftly toward the city. 

In the light of the white-ways he 
beheld stores and theatres whose names 
he had never seen before; the few that 
he recognized were either enlarged and 
renovated or small, dingy and insignifi- 
cant. His pace slackened as he gazed 
in at their windows or peered up at their 
flashing electric signs, always careful 
that his coat concealed his face from the 
passersby. At the end of the last white- 
way he stopped again. How completely 
forgotten he felt! 

At last he turned his steps down the 
thoroughfare leading to the southern 
part of the city, pausing at times to 
look at a new or familiar building, or 
because he was momentarily puzzled by 
changes in the streets or houses. As 
he drew nearer the park in which his 
father’s house had been located, even the 
slight interest he had taken in the sur- 
roundings gave way again to the haunt- 
ing fear. Perhaps, he reflected, it would 
be better to wait until morning before 
he went home. No, he would at least 
go and look at the windows, and see if 
his father and sister had retired. 

Harden walked mechanically on, turned 
up the street he had once lived on, and 
distinguished with a thrill of joy painful 
in its dread, the house of his father. 
It was not only there, he observed, and 
in the condition in which he had left it, 
but was lighted up on all floors. He 
almost ran along the drive; then, re- 
membering, proceeded cautiously upon 
the soft grass alongside until he came 
to the shelter of the large porte-cochere. 
Hesitating a moment, he grasped the 
protruding beam of the roof as he stood 
on the stone step, and drew himself up, 
a feat he had prided himself in accom- 
plishing as a boy. Creeping along the 


edge of the porte-cochere, he reached the 
great bay-window that opened on the 
landing of the double stair within, and 
through which he knew that he could 
look down into the wide reception hall. 
After pushing the shutter back a little, 
Harden stared through the thin curtains 
and down into the room. The sound of 
music and voices had told him before- 
hand that there were many people within. 
Company, he surmised. Perhaps his 
sister was giving a party. Perhaps she 
was married! He half-smiled at the 
second thought and looked eagerly for 
her face among the crowds in the room 
below. He could not find her. He 
waited for the woman at the piano to 
rise, and scrutinize her features, but in 
vain. A little desperate, he sought care- 
fully among the men for his father. His 
father’s hair had been gray when he last 
saw him. He looked at the gray heads, 
at the white. He descended and went 
around to a lower window, and to an- 
other, careful not to miss the face of a 
single person in the house. He looked 
at the furniture. He could not remember 
some of it; it might have been bought 
anew. The faces! The faces would tell. 
He scanned them again. They were all 
strange, meant nothing to him, bore no 
resemblance whatever to any he had 
ever seen or loved. 

Harden leaped down from the last 
window. His heart beat wildly and with 
a new fear, a fear that had nothing to 
do with his face, from which the collar 
had long since slipped down. Running 
around to the front entrance, he mounted 
the steps, and pulled the shining brass 
knocker. He would at least find out why 
his father no longer lived there. 

A waiting man opened the door, 
blinked for a moment in the darkness, 
and switched on the porch lights. He 
leaped back, his eyes wide with horror 
as he looked upon the tragic mask that 
had been Harden’s face. The latter, 
understanding with a shock equally as 
painful, siezed the collar again and 
pulled it up, his eyes glowing brightly 
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above it as he spoke to the affrighted 
servant. 

“Does Mr. Jordan Harden live here? 
Has he moved away? I mean, do you 
know anything about him?” 

The burst of questions reanimated the 
man at the door. 

“N-no! This is the home of Paul 
Browner.” 

“You don’t know anything at all about 
him? He used to live here. Isn’t there 
someone here I could ask? I must find 
out!” 

“The lady of the house is entertaining 
tonight. I can’t interrupt her now. If 
you’ll call again tomorrow perhaps she 
can do something for you.” 

He started to close the door. 

“Do something for me?” Harden 
gasped. The man probably took him for 
a beggar. 

“Listen!” he burst out. “Go and tell 
your mistress or your master that I must 
speak to one of them. I must! Go and 
tell them. I’m no pauper!” 

Harden had a few dollars, all of which 
he would have gladly given for some 
word of his father. He offered one of 
them to the man. While the latter went 
to find his master, he drew the collar 
closer and fastened it. He pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and waited 
several minutes before a tall young man 
approached the door, with an impatient 
step and an important “Well, sir?” 

Harden saw that Mr. Browner re- 
gretted the “sir,” but he did not shrink 
from the disdain and suspicion directed 
in the gaze that the owner of his father s 
house fixed upon him. He repeated his 
question, and seemingly reassured by the 
strong, eager voice, Browner replied, 

“Mr. Harden and his daughter moved 
two years ago to Harden Place, on the 
corner of Estill Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street. He lives there alone now, I 
think.” 

“His daughter — ” , 

“She married the year before, and 
lives at the home of her husband in Los 
Angeles.” 

“Los Angeles! And my — !” 


Harden stopped again. He had almost 
said “My father.” He went on. “And 
Mr. Harden lives alone. Is he — Do 
you know if he is in good health, sir?” 

Mr. Browner managed a little laugh. 
“Good health? I should think so! If 
money, luxury, and prominence make 
happiness, and happiness has anything 
to do with health, I suppose Mr. Harden 
is quite at ease physically. I have never 
heard anything to the contrary. Is there 
anything else I can tell you?” 

“No — Thank you. Good-night.” 

Somewhat dazed, Harden turned away, 
automatically heading in the direction 
Mr. Browner had called Harden Place. 
Harden Place, Los Angeles, money, 
luxury, prominence, — luxury! His 
father! 

Scarcely aware of the fact that he had 
walked almost a mile, Harden stood at 
last in front of Harden Place, the most 
palatial residence on the broad and fash- 
ionable avenue. He stood and looked. 
The lower part of the house was lighted. 
He estimated the plan of the first floor, 
the location of the hall, the stair, and 
the room that his father had probably 
chosen for his study. But not being 
familiar with the grounds, he was far 
from sure that he could select a point 
of vantage and use it without being 
detected. He walked up and down, and 
around the block, cautiously avoiding 
passersby. It was only a few minutes 
to eleven. He resolved to wait until 
things grew quieter. He could see the 
balustrade of the stairway as it passed 
the window, and perhaps — 

But Harden swung around. A large 
private car had drawn up in front of 
the steps, and an elderly man stepped 
out, stopping for a few words with the 
chauffer. Harden’s breath caught, and 
as the man turned, only a few feet away 
from him, to mount the wide white steps, 
he recognized the face of his father. 
The power of love, the bond of blood 
was too strong for him. He forgot 
everything save that this was his father. 
The anticipated dread of revealing him- 
self, the horror that he had shrunk so 
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long from bringing to his father's eyes, — 
everything was forgotten as he rushed 
forward. 

A servant awaiting Mr. Harden's 
arrival had opened the great doors, and 
the light of the chandeliers streamed 
bright as day across the tiled floor of 
the porch. It fell full upon the son's 
mutilated face, as he scrambled up the 
steps, siezed his father's arm, and clung 
madly to it. 

“Father! Father!" 

The older Harden looked down. “Good 
God!" 

“Father—" 

“What do you mean, man?" He shook 
the boy’s fingers loose from his sleeve, 
his eyes fixed in abject horror and replu- 
sion upon the awful features. 

“Father, I am Jordan! I am your son. 
I come — " He choked. 

Harden motioned the servant, who was 
already advancing. “Here, see what this 
man wants, Lambert!” He started 
toward the open doors. “Before heaven, 
what a ruined, what a horrible face! 
And a madman, too! He must be a 
madman." He turned as Jordan, strug- 
gling with the servant, called again. 

“Harden! Jordan Harden! Hear me! 
I am your son!" 

“Poor fool!" Jordan heard his father 
mutter. “Lambert, see if you can help 
him. Ha! My son! Would God my son 
were alive to call me father." 

He disappeared behind the heavy plate- 
glass doors. 

Jordan threw the servant from him. 

“Help you?” he heard the man gulp. 
Help? He turned at him fiercely. 

“Help me?" he cried hoarsely. “Yes, 
you can help me! Give me the money 
to buy me a face my father will recog- 
nize! Or buy me a father! Fool! Help 
me?" 

He burst into hysterical laughter, the 
servant standing petrified as he gazed 
at his face. 

“Help me!" Jordan laughed, pointing 
at him. “He help me! Oh — " 

Suddenly the servant, still gazing, 
started convulsively, flung his arm across 


his eyes, and turning, fled as if from a 
fiend. 

Still laughing, Harden stumbled back 
into the darkness. Through the deserted 
streets he went swaying and staggering 
and laughing, — back, instinctively, toward 
the wharf. When he came again into 
the dockyards, Backus, supervising the 
withdrawal of the gangplank, saw him, 
half-running, half-falling to the water's 
edge. He ordered the plank put back, 
and ran down to meet him. 

“Harden!” he cried, as he supported 
him, leading him across the gangplank. 
His voice trembled with compassion. 

“You are going with us, aren't you, 
old man? Going to take Tony's place!" 
He turned to the crew. “All up, there!" 
he shouted. “Let's go!" 

He led Harden to the cabin, and the 
latter sank in a motionless heap against 
the wall. As he felt the ship move, he 
raised himself slowly, and rising, stag- 
gered across to the rail. He pointed, 
muttered something Backus did not 

understand, and then stood silent, gazing 
back at the lights of the city. 

* * * 

Jordan Harden, Sr., went slowly to his 
study, shaking his head and still mumb- 
ling something about “the poor fellow" 

ghastly ruin of a man poor 

madman!" Sinking into his arm-chair, 
he waited for Lambert. He reached for 
the evening paper, which he had not yet 
had an opportunity to read. He scanned 
the front page, glanced through the 

center, and lingered a bit over the last 

page, as was his habit, not omitting any 
item of local news. 

“Plans for improving Norwood Avenue 
begun," he mumbled to himself. For 
over a year he had been reading aloud 
in this way, and did not know it. Lam- 
bert, who had just entered, had long 
observed the fact, not daring, of course, 
to allude to it except to his employer's 
physician. Lambert wondered if the 
physician were right in attributing this 
habit to “age, nervousness, constant 
worrying.” Lambert fetched his master's 
lounging robe, slippers, and pipe. 
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“ ‘Brindemere,' arriving in harbor this 
late afternoon .... from Havre, France,” 
Mr. Harden was reading, “leaves tonight 
— Why, Lambert,” he broke off, looking 
up, as he took the proffered pipe, “what's 
the matter ? Your hand's trembling. 
Getting old, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, pVaps so, sir.” His face 
was still white, and his eyes bright with 
a troubled excitement. He knocked the 
ash-tray over as he reached for the stand. 

“Lambert!” 

“Yes, sir?” He faced Mr. Harden. 

“You're white as a ghost. What's the 
matter? Are you ill, Lambert?” • 

“No, sir; not ill, Mr. Harden. It was — 
It must have been his face that sort 
of — er — upset me, sir.” 

“His face?” 

“That man's, sir, when he said he was 
your son.” 

“Oh — ” Mr. Harden went on looking 
at the paper. 

When Lambert returned from the 
pantry a few minutes later with the 
decanter, his employer sat staring ab- 
stractedly at the carpet. 

“Lambert.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How do you suppose that chap ruined 
his face like that?” 

“I can't fancy, I'm sure, sir. P'r'aps 
he was born that way, sir.” 

“Nonsense. He was in an accident. 
He must have been in an accident.” 

“P'r'aps so, Mr. Harden.” 

Neither spoke for a minute. Lambert 
poured the liquid from the decanter into 
a wine-glass, and held it out to Mr. 
Harden, who drained it absentmindedly. 

“It might have been fire,” he mused. 

Lambert put his hand to his chin and 
thought. He was becoming calmer, but 
his pulse still throbbed as he strove to 
solve the mystery of the man's face 
without calling up the visual picture he 
wished so much to forget. At last Lam- 
bert raised his head. 

“I have it, sir! The war!” 

“The war!” his master echoed. “Of 
course. It was the war.” 


“But why should he call himself your 
son, sir? That's what I can't figure out.” 

“Crazed,” the older man muttered, his 
eyes still on the carpet. 

“But allowing that he was crazed, sir, 
how did he know your name?” 

“My name? He didn't call my name, 
did he?” 

“Your full name, sir. ‘Mr. Harden', 
he said, ‘Mr. Jordan Harden. I am your 
son.' ” 

“Why, I believe he did. Strange! His 
face struck me so that I scarcely heard 
what he said. He did call my name. 
But he might have heard it during the 
election. Did he take the money when 
you offered it, Lambert?” 

“Money, sir? He made fun of it, and 
laughed, and asked me if I could buy him 
a new face, so his father would know 
him. But from the way he laughed, sir, 
I take it he was a lunatic.” 

As he talked, Lambert arranged the 
papers and magazines in the order in 
which his employer was accustomed to 
read them. Suddenly Mr. Harden 
snatched up the paper he had dropped 
to his lap, and read again, this time 
consciously aloud: 

“The liner ‘Brindemere', arriving in 
the harbor late this afternoon, from 
Havre, France — ' Lambert!” 

“Yes, Mr. Harden.” 

“The war! You said the war, didn't 
you? And this steamer from France! 
And the boy calling my name! Lam- 
bert!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Man, do you — do you suppose it was — 
my son? You don't think it was Jordan, 
do you?” 

“Er — I — er — it didn't look like — But 
then he said his name was Jordan, sir.” 

“Yes. He did! His voice I 

thought his voice ” 

Mr. Harden snatched the paper again. 
“ ‘Leaves tonight for the West Indies.' 
Tonight, Lambert! Quick, Lambert, the 
car! Call Drake! Get the car out! 
Hand me my coat!” 

“But Mr.—” 

“Quick, fool!” 
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Jordan Harden, Sr., was young again. 
He had never run as he ran to leap into 
the car. He had never waited so im- 
patiently as he waited until it rolled up 
to the steamship offices. Followed by 
Lambert, he climbed the steps and hur- 
ried across to the clerk's desk. 

“The ‘Brindemere,’ sir!" he exploded. 
“At which dock can I find the ‘Brinde- 
mere?' " 

“The ‘Brindemere' just left, sir." 

“Left? Already?" 

“For the Indies." 

For a moment Mr. Harden could not 
speak. He stood trying to control his 
breath and wits, that he might better 
face this new impediment. 

“When will it dock here again?” 

It was Lambert’s question and even 
in his despair, Harden marvelled at its 
appropriateness. The clerk consulted the 
shipping lists. 

“One month from today,” he replied. 

Both questioners brightened with relief. 

“Only a month, then," exclaimed Mr. 
Harden. Then his face fell. “But sup- 
pose he didn't return to the ship, Lam- 
bert!" 

Lambert turned again to the clerk. 
“Did he, sir?" he asked quickly, “Did a 
man with a — a — with his face all — " 

“Disfigured, Lambert!" 

“ — all disfigured, leave the steamer 
and later return to it? We are sure he 
must have been aboard this ship— He 
was a soldier, sir, and — ” 

“Oh, a soldier, was he? Yes, he was 
aboard the ‘Brindemere’ all right. He 
and the quartermaster were the only 
soldiers aboard, I heard, — were in the 
war together. And he was the one with 
the battered face. Yes, he went back 
aboard. I guess that was the only place 
for him to go. But I wouldn't like to 
be aboardships with that poor fellow 
along. When I — ” 

“Do you know his name?" Harden 
interrupted. 

The clerk shook his head. “He's on 
the crew, though, and is bound to be 
aboard when they dock here next month.” 


The two turned slowly away and de- 
scended to the car. 

“Lambert," Harden said, “I have a 
feeling that it was my son. There was 
something in his voice — " 

“But, sir, your son was reported dead, 
five years — " 

“I know, I know. But the notices of 
his death must have been false, as others 
have been. Perhaps his face was ruined 
that way at the front, by shrapnel." 

“Yes, Mr. Harden, that might have 
been." 

“Well, we'll wait, Lambert. We'll see. 
We'll see when the ‘Brindemere' returns. 
Good heavens! If he is my son! My 
son, disfigured, ruined like that! My 
son Jordan! Lambert!" 

* * * 

Toward the end of October the friends 
of Mr. Harden became seriously con- 
cerned about him. Abstracted, indiffer- 
ent in affairs formerly of vital interest 
to him, he finally turned them entirely 
over to secretaries. Social obligations, 
meetings, conferences, functions that he 
had never dreamed of missing, suffered 
his absence more and more frequently 
as he sat in the study lost in the con- 
templation of a possibility, or forcing 
ideas, estimations, and opinions from 
Lambert, who was at his wit's end. 
Lambert watched the calendar as the end 
of the month drew near with almost as 
much hope and enthusiasm as Mr. Harden 
himself. 

On the night before the ship docked, 
the two sat late in the study. Lambert 
had built the first fire of the season upon 
the hearth of the great fire-place, open 
fires being a whim of his master’s. He 
sat half-dozing while Mr. Harden talked. 
The same things, over and over, he said; 
the same doubts, the same fears, the 
same plans, the same expressions of pity, 
of memory and its remorse, — Lambert 
heard them all again, commenting on 
them when his master paused for him 
to do so, assenting and dissenting as he 
was expected, so mechanically and so 
continually that his voice often died into 
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a mumbling of indistinguishable sounds 
and meaningless intonations. 

‘The more I think of his voice, Lam- 
bert, and the way he called me, the more 
I believe that I have turned my son, my 
own son, from my door. I remember the 
year he started Princeton. It was all 
I could do to send him then, but worth 
it, Lambert, worth it. He was to take 
my place, Jordan Harden, Jr., my only 
son. Poor boy!” 

The rain, which had been falling since 
dusk, seemed to echo his lament in the 
pause that followed it. Lambert stirred 
the coals on the hearth. 

“I remember the day he enlisted, Lam- 
bert. I had begged him to put it off 
until I saw Colonel Franklin, — so long 
that he was afraid I was trying to keep 
him from going across. How I would 
have liked to! I am proud that the boy 
was impatient, now. But if he had 
waited on the colonel, he would not have 
had to go on that first convoy, straight 
to the front. 

“He came in wearing khaki, Lambert, 
the tallest, handsomest lad! How his 
mother would have liked to see him then. 
But Pm glad she didn't live to go to 
New York with me that day, and feel 
that she might be looking at him for the 
last time. And as for the night the 
letter came from Courtlandt, telling of 
his death, — it would have killed her! 

‘To me, Lambert, it has been a three- 
fold death, once when he left, then when 
we heard that he was dead, and now 
when he, returning from the grave, has 
been turned from his own home by his 
father's hand. Lambert, — it is more 
than I can bear! If he does not accept 
me after this mistake, this agony of 
waiting and remorse, — Lambert, I'll go 
mad!” 

Lambert tried to say something in the 
dreary, deadly silence to reassure the 
man, his head on his breast, his hands 
trembling on the arms of his chair, the 
reflection setting an unnatural light 
aglow in his eyes. As Lambert talked 
he grew quieter, his mind turning with 
the speaker's words from reminiscences 


to plans for the new future, which would 
begin when he was reunited with his son 
on the morrow. 

“His sister must not see him until his 
face is remolded, Lambert,” Mr. Harden 
went on. 

“Remolded, sir?” 

“I have consulted Dr. Bramby about 
a surgical transformation. He says it 
is quite possible. Many things are pos- 
sible these days, Lambert. Miracles, he 
told me of; miracles you would hardly 
believe. We can hope for improvement, 
if nothing else.” 

Lambert, who had never seen Jordan 
as he was, shuddered at the suggestion 
of changing the mask of the supposed 
son into features that the fine face of 
his father could look upon without utter 
repulsion. Change that mask into any- 
thing recognizable! 

“Even if he is not my son, or if he 
is my son and resents my failure to 
acknowledge him at first, too much to 
return to me now, even so, someone owes 
him a great debt, — everyone, — the world! 
He shall at least be given a home, 
wherever he choses to have it.” 

The flames died on the hearth; the 
wind rose outside; the rain pattered and 
dripped; the clock struck eleven, and 
eleven-thirty, and still Mr. Harden ex- 
pressed no wish to retire to his bedroom. 
When, after midnight, Lambert could 
scarcely hold his head up for want of 
sleep, he ventured: 

“It's a quarter past twelve, sir ? 
Would you like your robe, sir?” 

“Robe? Oh, no. I don't think I'll go 
to bed tonight, Lambert. I'll just finish 
the night out here in this chair. Put 
some wood on the fire and run along to 
bed. Remember, the ship arrives at six. 
Have the car ready at five-thirty.” 

Stiff from his night in the arm-chair, 
chilled by the cold October rain, and 
trembling with excitement, Mr. Harden 
was none the less quick in drinking his 
coffee, drawing on his heavy overcoat, 
and proceeding with Lambert to the car 
in the cold, wet, gloom of the early 
morning. Impatient upon his first trip 
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to the steamship offices, he was now 
actually feverish. 

The two mounted the steps of the 
offices, this time crossing them, entering 
the dockyards, and making their way 
straight toward the wharf at which the 
“Brindemere” was already straining at 
her moorings. They came to the edge 
of the dock below her and waited till 
the passengers’ gangway was thrown 
across the narrow strip of muddy harbor- 
water. As Mr. Harden started to cross 
it, he was withheld by the hand of the 
quartermaster, who had hurried across 
and was directing the tightening of the 
moorings. As soon as he was free, he 
came up to Mr. Harden, who had turned 
and was scanning the decks, peering 
intently through the mist and rain for a 
face muffled in a high collar, beneath a 
low-drawn hat. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir?” the 
quartermaster asked kindly. Had Har- 
den known that the quartermaster’s name 
was Backus, and the significance of that 
name, how deeply he would have appre- 
ciated the characteristic tone of his 
voice! 

“Thank you. I am looking for a 
soldier, whose face is disfigured; was 
ruined in the — ” 

He stopped, astounded at the pain that 
swept the quartermaster’s countenance. 
Backus nodded quickly. 

“He is aboard?” Harden continued 
eagerly. 


The quartermaster’s eyes wandered to 
the gray expanse of the harbor. 

“He was aboard, sir.” 

“Was?” 

“We — we left him in the Indies.” 

“But I thought he was to return here?” 

“So he was, sir.” Backus had turned 
his face completely away. “He — he 
couldn’t return. He died of a fever in 
the Indies.” 

The rain, the shouts of officers and 
stevedores, the scream of whistles, and 
the roar of cargo, rolling across the 
wooden docks, — beat against the drums 
of Harden’s ears with a thunder as 
mocking as the whisper of hope within 
his breast. 

“Do you — do you know his name, sir?” 
he asked in a voice hoarse with tenseness 
and fear. 

The quartermaster, Backus, turned his 
face once more upon that of the tremb- 
ling man and grasped the rail to re- 
ascend to the deck. If he had guessed 
the identity of the one person who had 
ever asked him the whereabouts of 
Jordan Harden — and then too late — he 
did not show it, hid it easily with the 
cloak of the deepest sorrow he had ever 
known, sorrow that veilded his eyes and 
shook his voice as he answered. 

“Yes, I — know his name.” He tried 
to steady his voice. “We called him 
Jordan Harden.” 
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Curiosity and Cats 


By CLARA NELL HARGROVE 



“Curiosity killed the cat!” 

|T WAS the reason I should not 
inquire into the deeply mysteri- 
ous games of my older brothers 
and their gang. It was the 
reason I should be kept in the most 
torturing ignorance of their secret caves, 
their dreaded clubs, their romantic trap 
doors, their alluring punishments, — in 
short — of all the interesting things that 
a girl longs to know even if she is only 
a girl and a “kid” at that. 

And then one day a fellow sufferer 
answered the taunts of her brothers with, 
“Satisfaction brought him back.” For 
days I kept my secret with an inward 
knowledge of sure revenge, waiting for 
them to say again that curiostiy killed 
the old cat. Finally it came. Trium- 
phantly I screamed, “SAT-IS-FAC-SHUN 
BROUGHT TM BACK!” 

Since that day cats have been my 
closest friends. There are cats and more 
cats. To the housewife a cat is a con- 
venient mouse-trap; to a baby it is a 
ball of softness that makes a queer 
noise; to an old maid it is something to 
feed; to a negro hard luck; to a lonely 


old man it is a companion; to a dog an 
easily conquered enemy; to a fireside 
and a boiling kettle it is an accessory; 
to a grandmother the little pest that 
unwinds her ball of knitting thread. 

If you meet a cat and want to rub his 
pretty grey fur, you are a normal girl. 
If you meet a black cat crossing your 
straight and narrow path and turn di- 
rectly around to retrace your steps all 
is still well. If you stop up your ears 
to shut out the piercing ME-OWS of 
their hilarious midnight revels no harm 
is done. If you are filled with delight 
at the sight of a fierce, hunchbacked cat 
escorting a terrible witch across the 
black skies on a Halloween night you 
have truly retained your youth. 

But beware! Beware of the cat! Hear 
me ye Wesleyan girls — if seeing a cat — 
it matters not how skinny, how lonely, 
how forlorn, how hungry — if you take 
the “poor little thing” home and feed 
him — Alack and alas! (other expressions 
of grief) you are doomed. Yours is the 
terrible state of “single blessedness for- 
ever and forever, world without end; an 
old maid! 
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Blue Skies 

By Vivian Pinson 



Sleepy blue Skies 
With tear dimmed eyes 
Where the rain drops drip 
As the clouds scud by 
And their white puffs slip 
Down the cheek of the sky. 

Smiling blue skies — 

Where the sunshine vies 
With the Indian blue 
And the sunbeams fly 
Cross the limpid hue 
To the eyes of the sky. 

Stormy blue skies — 

Where black thunder dies 
And the lightnings flash 
While the bleak winds sigh 
At the keen white gash 
In the face of the sky. 
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ALUMNAE 

A Part or Which I Am 


By ALBERTA BELL, ’27 

It is almost impossible to imagine a Wesleyan Magazine 
without thinking of its editor of last year. Miss Alberta Bell 
has been a regular contributor to the magazine since she first 
entered school, and she will have to go farther than Lanier 
High School for Girls to get away from us. Although she is 
busy teaching Young America now, and very much of an 
alumna, still she finds time from the deluge of freshman 
themes to write the first Alumnae article for this year . 


LL WESLEYAN is divided into 
three parts; one of which the 
students inhabit, the other, the 
officials, and the third, those 
who in their own langauge are called 
“alumnae” but in the vernacular of ye 
editor are acclaimed “ghosts.” With not 
a tremor of the typewriter keys she 
wrote, “Ghosts are memories of the 
past,” and we, who had spent many 
moments sentimentalizing on how much 
we were missed at the old college and 
the great gap we egotistically (for were 
we not seniors just last year) imagined 
we left in the ranks of Wesleyan, 
resignedly vanish into the thin air of 
insignificance and console ourselves with 
the thought of returning to haunt the 
beloved corridors, which we always knew 
were haunted anyway. The fear occurs 
to me that perhaps we are not far enough 
away from our days at Wesleyan to have 
assumed the importance which the haze 
of years may give to us; that means we 
are not even memories, for we surely 
did not achieve importance while in the 
process of slaving for the coveted sheep- 
skin. Alack, alas! Never will the Y. 
L. J.’s conjure up with their versatile 
pens the figures of any but crinolined, 
hoop-skirted, powered and puffed ladies 
of the distant past to haunt the storied 
passages of Wesleyan! Nevertheless, we 
ghosts of the present will come back, 
wanted or unwanted, for ghosts do not 
regard the likes of dislikes of their 


“hauntees.” Just as Shakespeare made 
the ghost of Banquo appear to Macbeth 
though he did not want him and brought 
the ghost of his father to Hamlet with 
the request that complicated his affairs, 
just so ye editor has brought to you this 
ghost. 

There is nothing more suitable for a 
ghost to do than to give advice. I can 
not be pierced with icy glances nor 
wounded with contemptuous tones; I am 
but thin air. In this instance I am very 
real to about two hundred young girls 
although I am no more a reality to 
Wesleyan. Teaching them is the most 
enjoyable and yet the most exacting task 
I have ever done. You may be wonder- 
ing now, as I often wondered, what is 
the use of these thousand and one facts 
I am learning which I will never need. 
If you are going to enter the teaching 
profession, you will need them everyone 
as well as many others of which you 
have never heard. No matter what you 
teach you will be considered an authority 
on all subjects. There seems to be no 
satisfying of the minds of these high 
school students who clamor for answers 
to political, social, religious, scientific, 
artistic and many whatnot questions. Of 
course, there is always the age old 
diplomatic answer, “Look it up for your- 
self. It will mean much more to you 
than if I tell you.” But you have to 
know where to tell them to find the 
answers they seek. You had better in- 
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vestigate them, too, because you will 
hear from them again if they take the 
trouble to look them up. 

I thought that school teaching was 
a bed of roses, that being a student 
monopolized the thorns. Quite the con- 
trary, now. There loomed ahead of me 
money, the exultation in successful stu- 
dents, and the unrivaled feeling of being 
my own master. There is before me a 
thousand places which demand my few 
dollars, a bewildering variety (Yea, many 
more than the almost proverbial 57) of 
pupils, and much bookeeping and grading 
of papers, which seems to be driving me 
as the assignments and parallel of days 
at Wesleyan did. That is just one side 
of the picture, however. It is not all 
drill the difference between lie and lay 
and exercise in analyzing sentences to 
find the subject and the predicate. It is 
the contact with girls and their many 
problems and the opportunity for mutual 
influence which gives it the exhilarating 
effect all teachers claim for the profes- 
sion despite the fact that people say 
they can tell a school teacher anywhere 
by her tired, haggard look. 

An intangible something will cause you 


to love teaching school as some similar 
feeling has endeared college to you de- 
spite its many hardships. I cannot de- 
scribe it, nor can any teacher. One of 
the girls I teach said to me today, “Miss 
Bell, I certainly do feel sorry for you 
with all those note books and papers to 
correct.” She seemed very much sur- 
prised when I answered, “You need not. 
Do you think I would have chosen to 
teach school, if I did not like it.” 

If I keep on like this, you will think 
I am soliciting teachers for next year. 
Indeed I am not, for there are far too 
many in the profession already who have 
resorted to it for various reasons, none 
of which was that they knew that was 
the work they could do better and enjoy 
more than any other. I do hope I have 
given you a glimpse into the teaching 
world, which lies ahead of some of you, 
that will make you drink in more will- 
ingly the knowledge Wesleyan is ad- 
ministering to you. Now as all ghosts 
I must vanish at cock crow to return 
no more till some one arouses me and 
calls me from this teaching world back 
to the world of Wesleyan. 
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T wentieth Century Ghosts 

By DOROTHY SPEARMAN 


O YOU believe in ghosts? Per- 
haps you believe that Caesar’s 
ghost appeared to Brutus, and 
Hamlet’s father’s ghost appeared 
to Hamlet, but do you really believe in 
twentieth century ghosts? An incident 
occurred one summer, half a mile from 
Social Circle on the Madison road that 
caused many people to believe in them. 
I will relate the happenings to you and 
let you draw your own conclusions. 

Sara Jane pulled out of the closet an 
old dusty suitcase. While handing it to 
Willie, her son, she exclaimed, “Why, 
law’ this thing done been in here since 
last May when Marser Robert Moss died. 
See if you can open it, Willie.” 

Willie tried and Sara Jane tried to open 
the suitcase, but to no avail. The lock 
had rusted and could not be prized open. 
Unopened, it was no use to Sara Jane; 
and she decided that the best use she 
could make of it was to use it as fuel 
for the fire to boil her pot of clothes. 

She was in the back yard stirring her 
clothes which were boiling over a hot, 
roaring fire made from the old suitcase, 
when she heard a terrific scream. She 
flung down the stick and flew to the 
house. In the doorway stood Willie, 
screaming at the top of his voice. There 
was a look of horror in his eyes which 
were bulging from their very sockets; 
his hair stood on end. Sara Jane 
grabbed him up into her arms and 
stumbled into the room. But once inside 
she let Willie drop suddenly to the floor, 
for the bed she had made up so carefully 
only twenty minutes before was now in 
complete disorder. The covers were 
pulled off, and the mattress was in a 
heap at the foot of the bed. Still yelling, 
Willie pointed to the ceiling. There in 
the corner over the bed was floating a 
pair of trousers, in the middle of the 
room a shirt was suspended in the air, 
hanging straight up and down, and by 


the window was floating a green dress. 
Clothes, which only a few minutes before 
had been securely tied in a sheet, were 
scattered all over the floor. Horrified, 
Sara Jane sank to the floor where she 
remained in a semi-stupor for thirty 
minutes. Finally, when she had partly 
overcome her fright, she arose, picked 
up her clothes, remade the bed, and began 
preparations for cooking dinner. 

No sooner had she put the meat into 
the frying pan than it flew out on the 
floor. When she put the biscuits into 
the oven the pan knocked against the 
door until it fell open. Sara Jane was 
petrified. She staggered out on the 
porch and sank into a chair trembling 
as if in an ague. As soon as she could 
speak she sent Willie for Mr. Johnson, 
the preacher. She remained in a daze 
until Mr. Johnson came. Then they dis- 
cussed the matter and finally decided 
that Mr. Robert Moss’ ghost had come 
back to haunt her because she had 
burned his old suitcase. 

The story spread like wild-fire. Ne- 
groes came from miles around to see 
the haunted house. By night even the 
most aristocratic white people of the 
town had heard the tale and were going 
down to visit the scene of the mystery. 
The road in front of the house was almost 
blocked with automobiles. The porch 
was crowded with negroes. White people 
were streaming in and out of the haunted 
room. At short intervals Mr. Johnson 
called the negroes into one group and 
sent up prayers for help. Meanwhile 
some of the women were shouting. 

Finally news of the commotion reached 
the chief of police. He went down to 
try to discover the cause of the trouble. 
He called Sara Jane out of the group 
of negroes and commanded her to tell 
him everything that had happened. She 
told him of all the strange happenings, 
of how the chairs jumped up on the 
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table when they started to eat supper, 
of the bed covers moving around re- 
peatedly. He immediately ordered every- 
one out of the house, and had the house 
searched. He looked for traces that 
would show that the strange occurances 
had bee nresults of some mischievous 
boys’ tricks, but none could be found. 

The next day many of the mystic in- 
cidents occurred again. While Sara Jane 
was making up the bed some invisible 
object jerked the sheet out of her hands. 
She was not as frightened as she had 
been the day before, for now she had 
company. A crowd of negroes stayed 
there all day. The second night many 
white people visited the haunted house 
again. This went on for three days. 
The strain was too much for Sara Jane. 
She could stand to live in the house with 
ghosts no longer. The house has been 
un tenanted since then, but it has not 
been unfrequented by curious passers-by 
and scientists for very long intervals at 
a time. 

In “The Haunted and the Haunters,” 
Bulwer-Lytton describes a haunted house 
in which strange, creepy noises, and 
almost indescribable mystic sights ap- 
pear. The person who spends a night 
in this house feels a creep of undefinable 
terror and horror. He hears the patter- 
ing of feet in front of him when he 
moves about; and at intervals slow, loud, 
distinct knocks at the bed-head; and 
great rumbling noises that vibrate the 
room. He sees chairs move quickly and 
noiselessly from the wall and drop down 
in the middle of the room. He sees pale 
lights that collapse into small brilliant 
globes and then vanish; a dark shape 
resembling human form which shoots out 
frequently from two rays of pale blue 
light; the light extracted from the 
candles and the fuel in the fire-place; 
sparks and bubbles of many colored 
lights arising from the floor with 
larvae which remind him of the swarm- 
ing animals which the microscope brings 
before his eyes in a drop of water. 
Through all this a feeling of horror to 
a degree that no words can convey creeps 


over him. At first his voice fails him; 
and he cannot move. When he does find 
his voice it is a shriek; and when he 
finally succeeds in stretching out his 
hand he receives a strange shock. At 
daybreak the mystic phenomena disap- 
pear, but the occupant of the house still 
feels the creep of horror. 

Bulwer-Lytton explains his haunted 
house by telling of an electric room that 
was found under the house. In this well- 
concealed room was an iron safe fixed 
to the wall. In this safe were three 
shelves and two drawers. On the shevles 
were small bottles of crystal which con- 
tained colorless, volatile essences. There 
were also curious glass tubes and a lode 
stone of great power. In one drawer 
on a thin tablet was a crystal saucer 
which was filled with a clear liquid. On 
that liquid floated a kind of compass with 
a needle shifting rapidly around, but 
instead of the usual points of a compass 
were seven strange characters. From 
this drawer came a peculiar odor which 
produced a material effect on the nerves, 
a creeping, tingling sensation from the 
tips of the fingers to the roots of the 
hair. When the saucer was moved the 
needle of the compass rotated with ex- 
ceeding swiftness and caused an electric 
shock and the vibrating of the walls. 
As the needle moved, so worked the 
mystic phenomena. 

As Bulwer-Lytton’s haunted house ex- 
plained by an electric room, so the works 
of Conan Doyle were explained when he 
was exposed in New York in 1922 as a 
fraud. Many other spiritualists have 
been found to be deceivers, and the 
mystic happenings of supposedly haunted 
houses to be fradulent. However, the 
best scientists of today have examined 
and tested the house near Social Circle 
trying to discover fraud and deceit in 
some form, and they have discovered 
nothing whatsoever of a fradulent na- 
ture. The mystic occurences cannot be 
explained. 

Do you believe the twentieth century 
ghosts to be optical illusions? 
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No, Never! 

By MAUDE McGEHEE 


HAT was that you said, young 
lady?” Ed Sanders stopped 
eating grapefruit and looked in 
mock severity at the girl across 
the table from him. 

”1 said I would never marry any man 
I had known all my life,” Peggy lifted 
her chin a bit defiantly although her left 
dimple made a momentary appearance. 

“She doesn’t mean it, Ed,” his wife 
laughed, shaking her brown head. 

“But I do mean it!” Peggy did not 
smile this time.” “Everyone always 
laughs at me for saying it, but — .” 

“Then must I go chuck Bill in the 
river?” Ed looked concerned. 

“O-h,” their guest bit her lip, “why do 
people have to bring Bill into every 
thing!” 

“You would have to do something 
drastic to get rid of him though, Peg,” 
Ann spoke up, “Bill honestly adores you.” 

“He’ll get over it,” Peggy buttered her 
roll in an unconcerned manner. 

Ann and Ed exchanged knowing looks. 

“He might get over it too much,” sug- 
gested Ed soberly. 

“What are you driving at, Ed?” Peggy 
sighed resignedly. 

“Well, I know a young fellow here in 
town that ‘got over it’ as you say, but 
the scamp has apparently lost interest 
in not only that one girl, but all the 
rest.” 

“That’s a very good sign that he 
hasn’t gotten over it at all,” Peggy was 
triumphant. 

Again Ann and her husband exchanged 
looks. 

“Now please let’s talk about something 
besides Bill Keith. Here I come to spend 
by belated vacation with my best chum 
hoping I’d get a rest from Bill and the 
first thing I hear is his name! Variety! 
Variety, fair hostess!” she put an arm 
around Ann’s shoulders. 


“Resolved that all frivolous young 
people should get married,” stated Ed, 
as he left the table, “and I nominate 
Peggy English to be among the first.” 

“Ann, don’t you think I can afford to 
be frivolous one little moment after 
typing and taking letters all year?” 

“Of course, dear. You mustn’t mind 
Ed, you see getting married hasn’t cut 
short his foolishness. But here! we can’t 
be sitting here all day! I promised the 
girls I’d bring you to the club for lunch 
and — ,” looking at the dainty watch on 
her wrist, “it’s nearly ten now!” 

Peggy leaned back in Ann’s car as it 
purred along the roads already showing 
the touches of autumn. Fallen leaves 
swirled as the car passed and goldenrod 
nodded under the cloud of dust. 

“I’d like to live where I could ramble 
in the woods on a day like this,” she 
remarked, looking at the clear blue of 
the sky, “I believe I must have been a 
gipsy in some previous existence.” 

Ann glanced out from beneath a yellow 
sport hat at her companion. 

“When we begin decorating for the 
Hallowe’en dance, you can ramble to your 
hearts content, Peg.” 

“Hallowe’en dance?” her gray eyes 
came back from the reds and yellows of 
the leaves to her hostess’ face. 

“Yes, we always have one; masks, 
costumes, fortune telling, bobbing for 
apples, and all the rest.” 

“How nice!” Peggy was alive with 
interest. “What all do they do?” 

“It is given at the country club, you 
know the woods around there are espe- 
cially suited for ghosts. Everyone goes 
in costume and wears a mask. Last year 
I had no idea what Ed was wearing, nor 
he what I was wearing. It usually be- 
gins at nine and at twelve everyone 
unmasks.” 

“I can hardly wait!” Ann’s guest 
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clapped her hands gleefully. 

“Here we are!” Ann called to a group 
of young women sitting at a table on 
the porch and shaded by a bright orange 
awning. They all crowded around Peggy 
and Ann with exclamations. 

“You all seemed terribly interested in 
something as we drove up,” smiled Peggy 
when they had ordered lunch, “You had 
your heads together as if you were plan- 
ning a political campaign.” 

“Oh Loretta — ,” interupted Ann, “Only 
three more days until the Hallowe’en 
dance and I haven’t even given my 
costume a thought. Please donate an 
idea!” 

“That’s just what we were discussing 
when you came,” replied Loretta, “You 
went as Pierrette last year, didn’t you? 
Why not try Guenivere? You’d be gor- 
geous in that.” 

“Oh yes, Ann — Peggy cried, her eyes 
shining. 

Ann shook her head. 

“I’d been thinking of sending Peg as 
Elaine and we don’t want to be rivals. 
There is sure to be a Lancelot there!” 

“That reminds me,” put in Loretta, 
“Jim Patterson’s visitor hasn’t looked at 
a girl yet and he’s been here — two — oh — 
a long time now.” 

Peggy wondered at the quick frown 
on Ann’s face. 

“Bother Jim’s visitor!” she said hur- 
riedly. 

“Then I’m to be Elaine?” Peggy asked, 
“Why Elaine especially?” 

“Oh — I just thought it suited you,” 
Ann fingered the silver a bit nervously. 

“I’m going as Cinderella, I think,” 
spoke up Loretta, “but goodness knows 
how I’m going to dance with only one 
shoe on!” 

They laughed. 

“But we have never settled about your 
costume, Ann,” put in another girl. 

“I think I’ll be a witch,” laughed Ann, 
“someone will have to keep all the 
knights from carrying Elaine away, you 
know.” 

The lunch, arriving, kept them busy 
for a while. People at the near-by tables 


caught snatches of plans for the dance, 
“plenty of pine to decorate with — black 
masks — orange paper — black cats — ap- 
ples — where will we ever find a caul- 
dron? — dance programs — .” 

Finally, Loretta broke up the party 
by having to rush off to an engagement 
with her dressmaker. Ann and Peggy 
drove about the country until dusk. Ed 
was sitting on the steps smoking his pipe 
when they drove up. Peggy, on a plea 
for dressing for dinner, left them to- 
gether. Ann watched her go up the 
stairs impatiently. When the door had 
closed behind her, she sat down beside 
her husband. 

“Well?” she put a hand on his arm. 

He smiled at her. 

“Everything’s all right, honey.” 

She sighed and laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Ed, do you think we ought — ?” 

’“Why not, little goose? he grinned, 
“no matter how things turn out no one 
will be seriously hurt.” 

“You can’t always tell,” she objected. 

“If Peggy really loves Bill, it’s high 
time she was discovering it. He is so 
in love with her,” he smiled at the recol- 
lection of a conversation he had had that 
afternoon with an earnest young man. 

For Peggy the days flew. She roamed 
the woods as much as she pleased, bring- 
ing home loads of colored leaves and 
goldenrod. In the mornings she hunted 
chestnuts or galloped about on Ed’s 
favorite horse. The night of the dance 
arrived before she realized it. 

“About ready?” Ann popped her head 
in Peggy’s door. 

Peggy turned from the glass with a 
powder puff in her hand. 

“Let me see you, Ann.” 

Ann shook her broom stick at her 
and steadied the cat on her shoulder. 

“Beware — beware — ,” she muttered. 

“I have no idea how pale Elaine really 
was,” Peggy confided, taking up a rouge 
puff, “but if I don’t have a little color, 
they’ll think I’m impersonating a ghost. 
Where is Ed?” 

“He went to Jim Patterson’s to dress. 
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He would have died if he thought I even 
suspected what he was going to wear. 
We are going in our car — just you and 
I.” She gave Peggy’s peaked hat a 
light touch, “Let’s go, it’s nine now.” 

The night was still and cool with a 
moon that would have disclosed the hid- 
ing place of any witch. They sped along 
in silence. 

“Do you know,” Peggy leaned over 
and whispered, “I feel just as if some- 
thing might happen tonight!” 

“It may,” Ann said wisely, “All Hal- 
lows Eve makes all things possible. 
Why your future may even be decided 
tonight!” 

Peggy smiled beneath her mask. 

Across the lawn hung with jack o’ 
lanterns, past a hooded group on the 
dimly lighted porch, and into the dress- 
ing room — they quickly slipped out of 
their cloaks and hurried to the ball room. 
Ann looked at Peggy with pleasure. 
Eyes followed her. The peaked head 
dress with its flowing scarf, the filmy 
white dress with its flashing stones, the 
odd little slippers all gave her an air 
of stateliness, at the same emphasizing 
her gracefulness. They had not far to 
go when a Pluto appeared and whirled 
Ann away in the dance. Peggy found 
a tall person at her elbow. 

“Elaine, the fair of Astolat,” spoke 
the person, “will you honor Lancelot 
with this dance?” 

She laughed. This was much more 
fun than she had anticipated. She looked 
at her companion from beneath her 
lashes. He was just the Lancelot she 
had always pictured him, tall and 
straight in his costume with a blue satin 
cloak thrown carelessly over his shoulder, 
his sword flashing, his black hair show- 
ing a tendency to curl, and brown eyes 
that looked at her from behind a black 
mask. 

The music stopped and she realized she 
had hardly spoken during the dance. She 
looked up, an apology on her lips only 
to find his eyes upon her face. 

“Perhaps my Lady Elaine will come 
outside and look at the moon?” he 


smiled. Peggy took his arm. Somehow 
this unknown companion reminded her of 
Bill Keith. 

“Where have you been all my life ? ” 
he was asking her. 

“Oh how modem you are!” she re- 
torted, “Even Lancelot using a well 
known line! Alas!” 

“Even knights must compete with 
rivals.” 

“Rivals?” she slipped her hand from 
his arm, “Lancelot had no rival — for 
Elaine. It was Elaine who had the 
rival.” 

“And Guenivere isn’t here tonight,” he 
spoke as if to himself. 

Peggy flushed in annoyance and turned 
back to the ball room. She certainly 
did not intend to sit and listen to his 
affairs with another girl! 

“The moon is very pretty, Sir Knight,” 
she spoke mockingly, “but the dance is 
beginning again and I promised Pierrot 
the next one.” 

Throughout the dance her eyes fol- 
lowed him. How was it that she was 
annoyed at what an unknown companion 
had said ? Even jealous of the Guenivere 
who had not come! She shrugged her 
shoulders in self contempt. Where had 
Ann gone? She wondered? A Spanish 
toreador, a Russian peasant Romeo, a 
pirate, Pierrot, King Cole, and Pluto, 
she danced with them all, but she kept 
her eyes open for Lancelot. At last he 
came again. 

“Refreshments are being served on the 
lawn,” he said, taking her hand, “I will 
protect you from the evil spirits if you 
will go with me.” 

“Even lily maids get hungry,” she 
answered. 

“Where is your lady-in-waiting, fair 
maid?” he asked, “you should not be 
alone, a lady of your rank.” 

“Pluto took her away,” Peggy replied 
carelessly. 

“My goodness!” 

The both laughed and walked about 
the lawn until they found a bench — just 
the bench one would imagine Lancelot 
and Elaine sitting upon thought Peggy. 
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“Guenivere is past history,” remarked 
the knight, putting his hand over hers. 

“Oh fickle one!” she mocked. 

“But I’m in earnest,” he insisted, “I 
fell in love with you when I first saw 
you. I’m quite sure I did.” 

“Piffle!” answered Peggy in the most 
un-Elaine-like manner. 

“You are making fun of me,” he shook 
his head at her, “but I mean what I say. 
Lift your mask a moment, wont you?” 

“It isn’t twelve yet.” 

“Does it have to be twelve?” 

“Of course! There wouldn’t be a spell 
to break then.” 

“You aren’t married, are you?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Peggy burst out laughing. 

“Not I, Sir Knight.” 

“But you will be soon.” 

“Your news is alarming,” she was 
enjoying this. 

“It is true. Even knights see into the 
future on All Hallows Eve.” 

“And who will Elaine marry?” she 
looked at him roguishly. 

“Lancelot, of course.” 

“The story did not say that.” 


“Stories differ. Wont you take off 
your mask?” 

“Why?” 

“The better to kiss you, my dear.” 

“Imagine Elaine kissing an unknown 
knight!” she wrinkled her nose at him 
in disapproval. 

“But I’ve known you always. You are 
my dream girl. Wont you marry me, 
please?” 

Again Peggy laughed. 

“I really am serious,” he spoke again, 
“see, I even have the ring!” 

Peggy looked in astonishment at the 
diamond that twinkled in the moonlight. 
Before she could answer a bell rang in 
the club house. Twelve o’clock! Time 
to unmask! She snatched the black mask 
from his face with a quick movement. 

“Bill Keith!” 

He was not in the least bit daunted. 

“Wont you take it Peggy?” he begged, 
“Please!” 

Peggy loked at him and smiled. 

The next day those who were cleaning 
the lawn wondered how two ice cream 
saucers came to be overturned back of 
a stone bench beneath the lilacs. 
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On Ghosts 

By BERNICE BASSETT 


T IS NOT that I am afraid of 
ghosts — far from it — it is just 
that I lose all control over my 
heart and my hair whenever I 
enter a dark hall or room or find myself 
obliged to go up a dark street. Then, 
my heart begins a mad thumping, my 
spirits begin to fall, and my hair begins 
to rise. I can persuade my mind and I 
can persuade other people that there 
never were and never will be any ghosts. 
But all my powers of persuasion fail to 
impress my heart — and my hair is equal- 
ly as stubborn. Why this is, I do not 
know. Whether or not other people are 
likewise afflicted, I do not know — cer- 
tainly I can get no confession. 

Perhaps, if I had concrete evidence to 
offer, together with my argument, my 
heart would become more tractable and 
would cease its ridiculous activity. For 
what can be so terrifying about a white 
mist of nothingness through which, so 
the story tellers say, a person can pass? 
Personally, however, I have never made 
the acquaintance of a ghost, and — since 
I am not accustomed to it — I might be 
somewhat disconcerted if I should meet 
one unexpectedly. But do not be led by 
my statement to believe that I am en- 
tirely ignorant of ghosts and their activi- 
ties — quite the contrary. Since I lacked 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, I 
turned for my information to those more 
fortunate (or should I say unfortunate ? ) 
people who have had actual encounters 


with the things — beings — spirits — I mean 
to say, ghosts. From these informants 
I have learned so much that, were I to 
see a ghost, I should (if I had senses 
left) be able (scientifically or otherwise) 
to tell it whether it were an actual ghost 
or an impostor. 

I have never been able to create (for 
use in case of necessity) a satisfactory 
conversation with a ghost. I have heard 
of sighs and clanking of chains being 
connected with ghosts, but I fear that a 
conversation with sighs and clanking of 
chains as the only responses would be 
rather one-sided and tiresome, to say the 
least. On the other hand, I have heard 
of ghosts who are gifted with a hollow 
voice that vibrates as though issuing 
from a tomb — such a voice must be so 
jarring on the nerves, however, that the 
shorter the conversation might be, the 
better. 

Some people have proved conclusively 
that ghosts are unscientific and wholly 
out of date — other people merely wish 
that they were. For myself — but I have 
already confessed that part of me be- 
lieves implicitly in ghosts and that the 
other part, quite as implicitly, denies 
their existence I must make my decision 
at another time, for it is late. I must 
turn out the light and leave the room 
to the ghosts that may wish to use it. 
And as a reward for writing this, will 
I dream of them tonight? 
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Cypredise 

By Lillian Shearouse 



Oh, Cypredise, 

While by my door the strong, the alien wind 
Drives strange and withered leaves that do not spring 
From trees upon thy soil, — bends low the stems 
Of flowers now dead , whose fragrance failed to please 
One who has gathered blossoms on thy hills; 

Hurls sands upon whose paths the feet of those 
I loved have never trod, — while thus it blows, 

Hoiv still thy waters! 

Oh, Cypredise, my land, through these dull cloud 
I see the azure skies, the silver-lined. 

The ebon-f ringed wall of thy tall trees . 

Belotv, the bank. Below, the brushing reeds. 

The brushing reeds that whispered to my heart . 
Deep in the quiet marsh they plant their feet, 

Deep in the waters, smiling, motionless. 

If I could walk again upon those banks. 

Death could not move me! 

Oh, Cypredise, the wind that siveeps these hills , 

The alien wind, — how it has battered at 
The walls around my heart! Within myself 
I lean against the doors that closed on thee. 

And listen for thy voice of solitude , 

The solitude that broods upon the marsh. 

The solitude that moves among the reeds. 

That smiles upon the bluffs, that haunts the shore — 
How still thy waters! 
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Cats 


By SARA KING 



■gXTJlLOW eerie music produced from 
queer unknown instruments in 
a s °l emn stately beat! Dim 
tapers glowing with a weird 
light, — casting fantastic ghostly shadows 
upon the gorgeous golden curtains of the 
temple! And towering above all, the 
horrible, black, nude stature of the Great 
god Felix, his wicked eyes glaring va- 
cantly into space and his grotesquely 
wide mouth stretched from ear to ear 
in a silly grin. 

Through the dim silence, broken only 
by the faint beat of the music steals the 
figure of a woman, who falls prostrate 
upon her face before the image. She is 
followed by other forms. At first they 
are motionless, then slowly they begin 
to writhe, keeping time to the music 
which grows louder and louder. Felix 
shows no sign. They mutter unintelliga- 
ble sounds, then gradually this mutter 
grows and ear splitting howls of fear 
and of passionate adoration burst forth 
from their lips. The god stares vacantly 
over the forms of the human beings 
groveling at his feet. 

Thus was the Great god Felix wor- 
shipped in the days of long ago! 

Gradually his power lessened, his in- 
fluence waned, until through the passage 
of time there remains only a faint trace 
of his prestige and rule. It is merely 
a superstition, — concerning the origin of 
which, only those who have delved deeply 
into the ancient and extinct religions 
have the slightest idea. This supersti- 
tion is one concerning black cats. 

Recently an ungodly wooden image 
strangely like the forgotten Great god 
Felix became a popular toy. It was 
even called by the name “Felix,” and 
possesses several characteristics of the 
original. It is not known who thought 
of the idea but evidently it was one well 
versed in ancient theology. 

Quite strong and wide spread are the 
superstitions which have been handed 


down from generation to generation con- 
cerning cats, — particularly black cats, 
which are commonly recognized as a 
sure symbol of bad luck. Some people 
believe them to be imps of the devil,— 
others believe them to be lesser devils. 
Perhaps they embody the souls of wicked 
people, — necessarily wicked because of 
the color of the cats. Who knows ? 

Here is a long, beautiful but fascinat- 
ingly slick, black feline languidly stretch- 
ing herself in the sun — Perhaps she 
embodies the licentous soul of Cleopatre. 
There is one possessing a spiteful ex- i 
pression and cruel green eyes, — does ht 
not remind one of Nero? — And now a , 
fat, self-satisfied old male! Surely if 
there is any truth in the theory of the 
transmigration of souls, this one em- 
bodies the soul of Henry the eighth 
No wonder one turns back when a black 
cat crosses his path. No wonder they 
are hated, feared and connected with 
Hallowe'en, the time when devils and 
witches ride. 

Black cats, however, are not the only 
cats which are hated and feared. They 
are not as dangerous as another type 
of cat. This type has no special name, 
but goes by the simple appellation “cat” 
They are easy to detect as they are 
almost always whiskerless, of the fem- 
inine gender and are noted for their 
strange habit of clubing together in 
pairs or in small groups, muttering 
maliciously all the while. This type 
of cat seems to prefer small towns to 
the larger city. It is the most ferocious 
of all cats and should be shunned and 
avoided all the time, as they are ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

There are many other types of cats, 
but they are not as noted as these two 
Take heed though and BEWARE THE ; 
BLACK CAT, especially at HALLO 
WE’EN, and the CATTY CAT at ALL I 
TIMES! ! ! 
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EXCHANGES 


UE to the fact that it is yet 
early in the collegiate year and 
that few magazines have as yet 
made their fall debut you will 
perhaps forgive us if (I believe it is 
the proper thing to say — for the benefit 
of our contributors) we cite a criticism 
of the Wesleyan frohi one of the spring 
exchanges. We quote in part from The 
Tatler, Randolph Macon : 

“The Wesleyan, published by Wesleyan 
College of Macon, Georgia, has chosen 
that its March number be a feature 
issue, and a well chosen ‘feature' it is, 
at that. Since ‘the status of woman is 
at a crisis and the next few years will 
determine her true position,' and since 
‘articles such as are prevalent now may 
do much harm or much good.' the Wes- 
leyan devotes the ‘La Femine Number’ 
to woman and her problems, ‘in hope of 
diminishing the harmful and increasing 
the good effects. The result is a unique 
and clever production, which neverthe- 
less relinquishes no literary glory.' 
‘Dreams of Fair Women,* ‘Equality of 
Man with Woman,* ‘More Deadly than 
Male,' ‘Woman at the Crossroads,* and 
‘Why I Have Never Kissed My Elbow' 
constitute the most important articles 
on the subject and though they frequent- 
ly contain the same arguments, possess 
each, praiseworthy and distinctive quali- 
ties of their own.’* 

“All Things Change,” a playlet, in the 
April number of The Journal, Wofford 
College, certainly carries out that old- 
time favorite saying that “all’s well that 
ends well.” It is light but well written 
and perhaps typical of what happens 
every year in several universities where 
the co-eds are beautiful and all the men 
handsome heroes. Psychologically speak- 
ing, it attains absolute success on the 
point of acquiring the reader's sustained 
interest. 



“After Us The Deluge” is unusually 
good. It arouses, excites, and perturbs 
one even to the point of thinking. The 
author admits that victims of suicide are 
fools, and then, does not hesitate to lay 
the blame where he thinks the blame 
should be lain — on foolish parents and 
modern times. He seems to be of the 
opinion that modern luxuries are like- 
wise responsible. In speaking of thq 
modem youth, he even goes so far as 
to say “we drink, we gamble, we are 
a generation of misfits and ne'er-do 
wells.” 

The Journal is fairly overflowing with 
strong well written article on worth- 
while subjects. Especially did we note 
“The Influence of the Church,” Negro 
Songs,” and MaCaulay As a Historian.” 

“ 'Tis sad to relate and maybe *twas 
caused by fate” but we are forced to 
confess that the poems are the least 
attractive material in the magazine. 
Perhaps the poets were weary of well 
doing so near the close of the year. 

“All that glistens is not gold 
Often have you heard that told. 
Many a man his life hath sold 
But my outside to behold.” 

Thus, the Erothesian, Lander College. 
It is a goodlooking magazine, pleasing 
to the eye in color, dimension, and gen- 
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eral appearance, nor are the contents a 
disappointment. 

“Man and Beast,*’ in the April issue, 
is just the type of story to which you 
listened with bated breath, clutched 
hands, and open mouth many many years 
ago when ghost stories were your prefer- 
ence. It is a good story and one well 
worth remembering on the chance of 
having to lead a childrens’ study hour 
sometime. 

The poems are the outstanding feature. 
“The Sennet to Mother/* “The Secret,** 
“Ellen,” and “Hidden Pearls’* all possess 
fine qualities but “Just Memories** 
t u hos. in our humble imagination, a 


most romantic spot. Picture the first 
stanza — 

“A summer night, 

Soft, golden light, 

An old canoe — 

And you!” 

And, the rest must follow — 

“Sweet summer breeze, 

Dark cypress trees, 

Pale moon-beams — 

And dreams. 

“The night is past, 

Dreams can not last — 

Oh, why were you — 

Untrue?** 

MARGUERITE MATHESON. 


Suns 

The August sun is bronze . . . 
Scorched and dull and dry. 
The sun of March slips dotvn 
A blue glass sky. 

January's sun is brass. . . 

Pale and cold. 

October has a sun 
That is warm , soft gold. 
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Catch-All 


By CARROLL BOYD 



|H, THIS world and one more! 
Bare halls, floor oil, 

Singing negroes, scrub brushes — 
Then * * * * 


Taxi cabs jerk and snort up the hill 
And scoot down it again after more 
Of what they brought the first time. 
And 

The fight is on. 

We could hear the shouts of battle 
For many a weary block. 

OOOOOOOOh, Margaret, Hey there 
Katherine, Hi, ’Lisabeth, Where’s 
Dot? (those good old stock names 
do take in most of the student body. We 
know because we helped register them.) 
And the fight is really on. 

We were awfully glad our post 
Of action was in a secluded place 
On account from having what poor 
Mistreated Helen of Troy wns always 
Talking about: — 

The Love of Life. 

Because we saw one Wesleyanne 
Charge up the steps all clad 
In Crimson, 

Stand poised on the top step just long 
enough to get her balance and straighten 
her helmet and her face, then she gives 
forth said battle shriek (which might 
have foretold bloody murder, or just any 
old thing) and with both arms extended 
tears at her opponent, who stands alert 
in the entrance. (Congregating? Who 
knows ? ) 

The foes grapple each other long and 
well, as if with ye well known “hooks 
of steel.” Though there is neither ging- 
ham nor callico in evidence, the con- 
testants well nigh eat each other up. 

The crowd gathers, the mob thickens, 
feeling grows intense. Yea, even to 
white heat. The female of the species 
is the most deadly and the throng no 
sooner recognizes the participants than 



it pitches in to do its bit towards making 
the welcome a warm one. 

There are no swords or sabers, neither 
a shield nor a lance. But what matter? 
Are not words said to go deeper than 
the blade? 

On such grounds the characters in 
this drama have much depth! Words 
there are in copious and abundant supply 
when Wesleyanne meets ditto, after three 
months’ absence one from the other. 

The fires of combat burn everyone, the 
weaker have been anihilated, and ail are 
wearier. The fray slacks, the struggle 
ceases: Zenobia and other interns and 
attendants go about picking up the 
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wounded and carting away chattle such 
as hat trunks, umbrellas, and bags. The 
flames die, the smoke clears away. 

Peace rains. 

Wesleyan has arrived! 

Q. E. F. 

* * * 

Coming to the social events of the 
season, Dot McKay’s birthday party was 
it. Gorgeous devil’s food cake and other 
rare fun was enjoyed by all, though of 
course, we all were very sympathetic 

with our gracious hostess in the un- 
avoidable absence of Buford. 

* * * 

The seniors don’t know what they are 
going to do for something to occupy their 
time till they can begin studying for 
exams, they are thinking of petitioning 
the dean to have school open nearer the 
end of the term so there would not be 
so long to wait for them. But then 
that would necessitate the poor things 
staying home longer, so it is not definite- 
ly decided yet just what step will be 
taken. 

Meanwhile, in lieu of that with which 
to occupy their time, and wanting to do 
something to improve above mentioned 
tempo (Now say we haven’t improved 
ours in the useful study of furren lan- 
guages) they have seriously and un- 
selfishly banded together and sworn 
solemnly to spend every Saturday night 
on the clock for the benefit and promo- 
tion of the making of slumber pillows, 
pajamas, their embroidery, and any other 
embellishment that these domestic and 
industrious young America see fit to and 
can delicately accomplish in the rooms 
of the various and sundae club members. 
* ♦ * 

There is one little matter that has 
been puzzling us no little bit since the 
day Mary Winn so feverishly tore around 


the campus and its environments (also 
its heredity) jazzing up trade for the 
Beauty-parlor-around-the-c o r n e r : It’s 
this. She implored us from the depths 
of her good intentions, — we believe being 
a Y. L. J. and not ever getting our feel- 
ings hurt, — to by all means go down and 
get a chance at that permanent wave 
that they are giving to the lucky one. 
Now we had had serious desire and 
definite plans to sneak off down there 
when we had saved enough pennies, but 
it was for to find out if they had any 
kind of good reliable hair straightener 
in stock. We remember distinctly that 
our cook got some Kink-Oh-No from the 
peddler at the back door. 

* * * 

We feel the need of poetry in our 
column. But not being such a blooming 
good poet as there have been known to 
exist in the history of poesy and the 
college, there is very little we can do 
about it. 

We did think of submitting a few of 
the typing exercises to the editor-in- 
chief of this magazine, because they 
make a beautiful appearance as a whole, 
on the page (provided you don’t bother 
to read them). As we said before, we 
are a Y. L. J., and to be brutally frank, 
about the Y’est of the crew, and today 
we were trippingly doing one of the 
cute little poetic numbers in the typist’s 
guide, that went something like this 
alas alas alas alas alas 
from one end of the page to the other, 
ninety-nine and forty-four hundredths 
beats to the measure and just as many 
lines to the stanza as we had patience 
to put. We thought it might be above 
the heads of some of our clientile, so we 
won’t publish the little masterpiece un- 
less we have sufficient requests from 
our public, and our mental condition 
improves greatly. 
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Worlds to Conquer 

By CARROLL BOYD 



G?l. TUCKER McCRAVY, JR., 
stretched his six feet and 
three inches of height almost 
to full length in his porch chair 
of squeaking wicker. The blue stained 
shingle hanging from the pillar at the 
steps whined a little too as it swung 
back and forth in the morning breeze, 
its gilded legend glinting in the sun. 

BOULEVARD INN 
EXCELLENT MEALS 
CAREFUL SERVICE 

The screen door opened and Tucker 
McCravy, Sr., emerged there from. He 
seated himself beside his son. Both 
men held the silence for a long mo- 
ment. The elder Tucker sat stroking 
his short white beard in his quiet, dig- 
nified manner 

“Well, my boy, you have certainly 
contained exceedingly well any interest 
or curiosity as to the cause of my trip.” 

Tucker made no reply, but merely 
gathered up his legs and courteously 
waited for his father to proceed. 

“What do you propose to do, son?” 

“This morning?” Tucker glanced at 
his father quickly. 

“You might say this morning, but 
also tomorrow morning and the end of 
next week and — ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed young Tuck as light 
began to dawn. “I see, you just in- 
tend to go over all that again. All 
right then, let's get down to business and 
get it over and done with this once 
and last time.” He discarded his cigar- 
ette and lit a fresh one, and sat back 
in his chair as if bracing himself for 
some kind of ordeal. “Let’s shoot.” 

“Well, it’s your shot. I’ve asked what 
your plans are, I myself hope for the 
last time.” The man’s voice betrayed a 
little weariness for the first time, be- 
neath its crisp, business like tone. Close 
observation would have made visible 
fine lines of fatigue around his sin- 


cere, blue eyes, although mere maturity 
rather than age, was suggested at first 
glance at this typically Southern gen- 
tleman, for he stood too straight, and 
his movements were too steady for 
those of an old man. 

“You know your mother and I 
think — ” 

“That it’s quite an unheard of thing 
that I, one of the Samuel Tucker Mc- 
Cravies should venture out of South 
Carolina in general to seek my fortune, 
and from Spartanburg in particular and 
my own ancestral halls and the profes- 
sion of cotton planting in still more 
particular. I’ll admit that it has been 
hitherto quite unheard-of all right, but 
father, I think you know that farming 
just isn’t in my line, that’s all.” 

“I was about to say,” resumed Tucker, 
Sr., “that it is high time you settled on 
some vocation. You know that I do not 
begrudge you a single penny I ever 
spent on you from the day you first 
opened your eyes in our home till you 
filled us both with pride on your gradu- 
ation day. It has been my highest joy 
and chiefest pleasure to give you the 
things that you have wanted all these 
years, but now you don’t seem to real- 
ize that your childhood days are over. 
You’ve got to start playing the part of 
a man.” 

“Aw, father, you do make a fellow feel 
so mean and worthless. I don’t want 
to loaf on you, surely you know that. 
And I hate like the mischief to have to 
keep on hurting yours and mother’s 
feelings by not wanting to stay at home. 
It’s not that. It’s just that we’ve stuck 
there so long that no matter what I’d 
do or leave undone, everybody would 
say, ‘of course; that’s to be expected of 
a son of Col. Tuck McCravy,’ or they 
would shake their heads and make some 
probably very unflattering comparison 
between me and some worthy kinsman 
or ancestor.” 
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“I, for one, my son, have always tak- 
en great pride in upholding the name 
my family honored before me. And it 
has been a constant inspiration to me to 
strive to deserve the reputation you 
speak of,” continued the old man slow- 
ly in a tone of hurt dignity, “but this 
is getting us nowhere. I came down 
here to offer you a half interest in our 
plantations. You know there will come 
a time when I shall need trained young 
shoulders to receive my responsibil- 
ities — ” The old colonel almost began 
to muse aloud, but jerked himself back 
just in time. “However, this is a busi- 
ness proporsition. You know the cot- 
ton industry yields no small profit even 
in this day. Better think it over.” 

“Yes, father, I know it's a good busi- 
ness. So is circus acting or preaching, 
or anything else you’re built for and 
are happy in, but I just can’t picture 
myself doling out groceries to farm 
hands and walking around the rest of 
my life rubbering at the sky, wondering 
if the rains will hold off again this year 
till crops are laid by. There’s no use 
of thinking it over any more, I wish I 
thought there were, but I’ve thought 
now till I’m sick over it. It’s no use. 

“All right, son,” said Tucker, Sr., gulp- 
ing down his own disappointment, “That's 
not the only living. I’m willing to help 
you get started in some business. I 
just want you to start earning a living.” 

“Well, dad, I always intended to be 
self-supporting some day. But I didn’t 
know there was any particular rush. In 
case there is, though, I think I’d like to 
locate right here.” 

“In Fort Myers? What doing?” 

“Why real estate, of course. This is 
a coming little wide awake town: it is 
on the coast in the direct line of the big 
boats. It’s in as fine a soil region they 
say as any town in the state. It’s 
drainage is fine and it’s below the frost 
line. I believe it’s the resort town of 
the west coast for the future, as well 
as the trucking center,” the boy ran on 
enthusiastically. 

“But, you’ve never sold or bought any 


land, son. Especially down here, and you 
don’t know the trade.” 

“Why, father, you can learn. You 
don’t even have to know how to sell it 
here. People come bustling up to you 
and beg you for all you’ll let ’em have. 
Besides, you know I don’t know anything: 
else besides farming, anyway.” 

“I wish you didn’t feel called upon to 
settle so far from us. There might be 
some times when the old man could help 
you out. 

“And meanwhile, son, if you ever find 
that you’ve made a mistake, remember, 
I’ll always be ready for you to take me 
up on my offer. Tucker, my boy,” here 
the old man got up, gripped his son’s 
hand, and continued in the manner one 
uses when the flag is passing, — “what 
really matters is remembering that you 
are a McCravy!” 

II. 

Some hours later, Tuck, Jr., sat in 
the groaning porch chair again, this time 
alone. Well, he was his own man now 
anyway. 

With one dexterous stroke he sent his 
cigarette stub far over the emerald green 
lawn. Gathering up his long legs, he 
started to follow after it. He sauntered 
over to the nearest royal palm tree and 
began to examine minutely the exquisite 
formation of its smoothe, slim, white 
trunk. 

At this juncture there might have been 
seen to emerge from a recess of the 
screened porch, one of the most impor- 
tant reasons why Tucker, Sr., need not 
have expected Tuck, Jr., to return home 
with him. Now, of course young Tuck 
was as far from admitting this as he 
was from realizing it, — but the none- 
theless attractive reason was advancing, 
meanwhile, down the gravel walk, clad 
in the crispest of brown linen, which 
set off to the best advantage the cascades 
of her auburn hair. She raised a figured 
silk parasol in defense against any evil 
freckles which might perchance spy her 
tip-tilted nose and assay to take posses- 
sion of it. 
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Tucker took in the spectacle thorough- 
ly. The result seemed entirely favorable, 
though he shook his head almost per- 
ceptibly: 

“Pity!” thought he, “for a girl like 
that to live the life and die the death 
of a stenographer. Most of that type 
rise above that and amount to some- 
thing.’* 

But to her he said, “You’d better let 
me carry that gigantic book for you. 
You’ll never get down town with it 
unless you sit down on every corner to 
rest.” 

“Oh, good afternoon,” the serious 
brown eyes of Virginia Reel lost their 
pensive expression when she saw Tucker 
McCravy standing in her path. 

“Thanks so much, it would be rather 
large to carry about in a vanity case or 
anything like that, wouldn’t it ? But 
you mustn’t go all the way down just to 
take that deed book for me.” 

“Happily, I’m going down to your place 
of business, anyway. Aren’t you in the 
Stubbs-Boyd office?” as if he hadn’t 
already acquainted himself rather thor- 
oughly with the details of her business 
address and hours. 

“I’m going to leave that unearthly 
volume at the Court House. I know you 
are glad to hear that, that is, if they 
don’t slay you alive as the culprit who 
sneaked it out of its regular place on 
the County Clerk’s shelves.” 

Tuck, telling himself that here again 
was the usual mercenary girl, whom he 
would do well to let alone, managed at 
the same time to convey, somehow, to 
Virginia the idea that it would give him 
great pleasure indeed to be slain alive 
for some crime of her committing. 

She gave him her most flattering 
smile, while to herself she said, “Beware! 
Ye typical modern young gentleman, 
who lacks the ambish to remove his 
person from the proverbial rain storm, 
even if he had the intelligence to ac- 
complish the feat.” 

Having got rid of Lee County Deeds, 
VOL. Ill, Tucker ventured, “So you’re 
an abstractress?” 
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“Oh, perhaps a budding one, and a 
very small bud at that,” she laughed. 
“It’s an almost hopeless hope to find 
anybody in these parts any longer who 
isn’t connected with real estate, or has 
been, or is about to be, or all three, isn't 
it? I suppose you are a full-blown 
realtor?” 

“Would that I were! Say, do you 
suppose there’s any chance of my getting 
desk space in your place?” 

“Maybe. Any experience?” the girl 
asked in her most business-like manner. 
To herself she exclaimed, “Ah, he would 
fain interest!” 

“Not in that line. In fact, being 
brutally frank, the bulk of my business 
experience consists in a right extensive 
knowledge of cotton farming, which 
doesn’t do me such a vast amount of 
good around here, — for which I am truly 
grateful!” 

“I thought you weren’t a Floridian,” 
brightened the girl again. “You don’t 
talk like one.” 

“Well, if I’m any judge, you aren’t 
either. And I bet you anything you 
want to that we’re from the same part 
of the country, too. Now aren’t you a 
Carolinian?” 

“Well, er — , my family was from 
Columbia. How’s the boll weevil prob- 
lem up there now?” Virginia was inter- 
ested in asking by way of distracting 
conversation from herself. 

“Oh, it has been worse. If you have 
enough land you can still eke out a fair 
subsistence.” 

“I take it that the problem has never 
vitally concerned you, though I had 
thought that the dear old gentleman with 
you this morning couldn't possibly be 
anything but an old-fashioned Southern 
cotton planter. Like the ones you read 
about in the stories of anti-bellum days.” 

“Oh, yes, Dad is, but I’m not” 

His companion was silent for the last 
half block, which time Tuck spent in 
studying out her profile from the corner 
of his eye. No, she was not the type 
for which the business office setting was 
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appropriate. But goodness, what a jolt 
one received when one arrived at her 
chin! Such a bold, determined little 
chin! The chin of a veritable Napoleon, 
below a mouth of almost childish soft- 
ness. This unusual mixture of child of 
innocence and woman of the world tan- 
talized him more than he cared to be 
tantalized by a mere office girl. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ ‘Office space* ” the girl scoffed in- 
wardly. “What on earth would he do 
with it?” And she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

III. 

“Tucker McCravy!” a soprano voice 
called after the one addressed as the 
latter was leaving the office one Thurs- 
day noon. 

“Won't the busy business man pause 
long enough for the office girl to con- 
gratulate him when he lands a sale? 
I’m so glad you did land one at first. 
It will impress Mr. Stubbs so well.” 

“The congrats will be in order a dozen 
sales from now, but since you mention 


it, what say we go down for a dip in 
the gulf to celebrate? Everybody takes 
Thursday afternoon off down here,” 
Tuck rejoined. 

She was perilously near refusing when 
he interrupted. “Aw, you can't look me 
in the eye and say ‘no,' if you’re half 
as tired as I am of that boarding house's 
‘excellent meals' and its peculiar ideas 
of ‘carefull service .' 99 

“Oh, well, sure I'll go,” Virginia finally 
decided. 

“Fine! See you at two o'clock, then, 
at the house?” But they both had a 
way of making little side remarks to 
themselves that differed widely from the 
ones which they said aloud to each other. 
To himself he argued, “Ah, what's the 
harm? I'm getting darned tired of this 
solitary existance, and, if she’s not, she's 
an eight day wonder, too. She doesn't 
seem to mix with most of these birds 
around the office, which is one thing in 
her favor, anyway. And she's got a 
right to a little fun once in a while 
same as anybody.” 
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Meanwhile, as she stood before her 
mirror donning her favorite sport dress 
of orchid crepe, she gave her image an 
almost disdainful glance. With her 
hands placed on her hips, she remarked 
scathingly, “Virginia Reel, if you must 
cast your pearls before — ” that did sound 
pretty strong, but anyway, — “Do use 
discretion!” 

Nevertheless, she was ready and half 
way down the stairs when she heard 
Tuck’s horn, before he had alighted. 

“What? Ready and waiting? And 
I’m not even late!” he laughed. “Score 
two!” 

If there were many more pleasant 
beach afternoons and evenings with 
silvery rides home in the friendly moon- 
light, they were not celebrations of 
closed deals. For those deals became 
fewer and further between, instead of 
more numerous. This was the autumn 
which was the beginning of the end. 
Many an old corporation was in the 
throes of its death struggle, and even 
hope poised only momentarily for the 
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scores of those fledglings who had never 
before seen struggle for existence. 

Virginia mused one day half sadly, as 
she watched Tucker idle and almost 
despairing at his desk. No work to do. 
Nowhere to get any more. Everybody 
crying to get rid of the land they had, 
and nobody to buy it. And the bulk of 
payments in present holdings coming 
due before long now. Lord, what a mess 
to be in! And when you almost had 
made a go of things. 

“Well, ready to go to lunch, Ginger?” 
called Tuck, “Let’s get out of here. 
This deadly stillness is beginning to get 
on my nerves.” 

Poor fellow, he really had been trying 
to make something of himself and it 
must be kind of hard to have one’s first 
attempt to turn out so futile. She had 
just hit it lucky, that was all; starting 
out the previous fall without so much 
as a common business course. No it 
wasn’t any superior business mind or 
ability that had put her where she was. 

“Oh, don’t take it so hard, old scout. 
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You are not the only one at the losing 
end this winter. It’s tough on you 
though, all the same. I know. I've 
been there, too." 

And, by gum, he somehow did feel 
that she knew just how it was. Maybe 
she had been at the end of her rope, too, 
somehow or other. Jove! Maybe she 
was right now, and she could keep her 
worries to herself! Well, she was a 
dem fine girl, even if she did have to 
earn her own living. And, after all, 
what difference did that make, anyway? 
She was certainly to be admired for it. 

“Well," he sighed with finality, “know- 
ing there are a lot more in the same 
fix doesn't make it any more fun. I 
hate like sin to let that whole section of 
mine go back, but it's a cinch I can't 
swing it now, with that Matthews deal 
falling through like it did last week." 

“Maybe something will turn up before 
the end of your option on section twenty- 
five. You know, it's the uncertainties, 
the possibilities that make life worth 
living.” 

And somehow he was comforted. 

That night he sat alone in the deep 
shadows of the Boulevard Inn's cool 
porch. There was solitude enough now. 
The heavy silence and hush of inaction 
lay like a pall over the little city. Tuck 
sat musing as he watched a slender 
cresent of a moon peep timidly over the 
luxurious tops of the deep green palm 
trees. A tiny breeze rustled soothingly 
through the deep foliage of the moon 
vines on the trellis. The royal pon- 
ciannas fronds played with their own 
lacey shadows in the grass below. 

The cares of the day seemed to slip 
unheeded from the tired shoulders that 
hunched wearily back in the shabby 
wicker rocking chair. Tucker McCravy 
thought the long thoughts of youth till 
a late hour. 

Suddenly he arose and bounded up the 
stairs to bed. Yes, he certainly did 
wonder what would happen if he would 
pick out a girl from the working class 
to take home with him some day. What? 
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Did he speak of taking her Home with 
him ? Never! No, not the farm for him. 
IV. 

About a month later, the whole office 
force was invited by the boss to go on 
a week-end fishing party. Fisherman’s 
Lodge was too great a temptation to 
withstand in the height of the season, 
there in the world’s choicest fishing 
grounds. Tuck told Virginia that he 
couldn’t miss a chance like that though 
he really couldn’t spare the time from 
his work. 

“I hope you have a marvelous trip, 
and heavenly luck” she gaily wished him 
from behind her desk. 

“But you are going too,” he was now 
perched upon the other in the most sup- 
plicating attitude. 

“Oh, I just haven’t the time either.” 

“Ah, come on now,” he pleaded. “You 
know what too much work and no play 
does to you.” 

“Well, — ” 

She hesitated and so she was lost, and 
went. 


In spite of Tuck’s consuming passion 
for fishing, Sunday afternoon found him 
watching the rose-and-gold sunset from 
dry land. He saw the pale pinks change 
and deepen to strawberry hues and 
watched the graceful gulls in their flight. 
They dipped and rose leisurely above 
the rippling bay dyed by the brilliant 
sky. 

Suddenly Virginia seemed to appear 
from nowhere. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to startle you,” 
she cried in her own amazement at his 
presence. “Don’t look so dumb!” she 
laughed, “I didn’t condense out of the 
sunset or anything radical like that: I 
just walked out of the sea-grape bushes, 
in a perfectly well mannered fashion. . . . 

Oh, there comes the crowd in the boat 
from the fishing. Shall we go to meet 
them?” 

“No!” said Tucker emphatically. “Let’s 
go the other way.” They walked slowly 
around the clump of sea-grape trees and 
on down the water’s edge. Only the 
crunch of their feet on the shells of the 
beach broke the great silence. 
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Tuck's head was down. Virginia saw 
the dark look in his face. 

“Tucker," she said softly, “don’t worry 
so much. I don’t like to see you. No- 
body’s making a living down here this 
year. And maybe you could get a job 
pretty soon with the new railroad, to 
help make ends meet." 

“I haven’t got to make ends meet,” 
he threw out curtly and impulsively. “A 
half interest in all my dad’s got waiting 
for me soon as I’ll take it.” He strode 
on in silence. 

Virginia looked up questioningly, but 
waited. Tucker started to speak, re- 
strained himself, then burst out: 

“It’s my girl! I wanted to show her 
that I could make a go of it. She didn’t 
think I could, — ” 

“Oh, — ” gasped Virginia. “Then you 
do have a girl somewhere,” she faltered 
weakly and stopped, embarrassed. 

“You’re darn right I have!” Tuck re- 
joined, almost savage in his vehemence. 

Another moment’s freighted silence, 


and then Tucker thrust his hands out 
toward her pleadingly, “It’s you, Vir- 
ginia! You’re the only one I want. 
You’re my girl. Can’t you see? Haven’t 
you known?” 

“Ouch!” she cried a little while later, 
and they had to stop and disentangle a 
lock of her hair from the button of his 
shirt that was about as high as his 
wildly beating heart. 

It took a terrible lot of happy fumb- 
ling; and when they had recovered a 
little, Virginia sought to investigate the 
obstacle which seemed to thwart Tucker's 
mind. 

“Well, Tuck,” she quavered, “Are you 
going to stay on down here and try to 
sell real estate that nobody wants, if 
you don’t have to?” 

“There’s nothing else to do but stay 
here, Ginger-darling.” 

“Well, I thought you said your 
father — ” 

“I know, but — Oh, Hang! I just don’t 
know how to tell you. You know I 
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wouldn’t care if you’d spent your life 
taking in washing: you’d still be the 
finest girl in the world to me. But my 
mother and dad, they just don’t know 
how really perfect you are. And you 
see, they wouldn’t ever hear to my bring- 
ing home anything but a regular social 
queen with one of these ever refer-to- 
able family tree that goes plumb back 
to Adam’s father-in-law, and — ” he was 
groping lamely, trying not to hurt Vir- 
ginia’s feelings, and yet leave nothing 
unsaid that she should know. 

“Well, Tuck, you’re sure you love me 
yourself, no matter who or what I am? 
You’re sure yourself that nothing mat- 
ters?” 

“Absolutely! But, anyway, I can’t go 
back to my dad beaten. He gave me 
my chance and I didn’t want it. Now 
I’ve got to stick it out.” He was a 
McCravy, and McCravies didn’t give up 
like that. No, and he wasn’t going to 
be the first one. 

They were nearly at the end of the 
island. The broad white beach had nar- 


rowed down to a slim strip, bound to 
the water’s edge by tall sword grass, 
stunted palmetto, and picturesque sea- 
grape trees. Tucker’s glance beheld the 
beach growth abstractly And then: 

“Virginia!. What’s that growing 
there?” He had siezed hold of a tall, 
luxuriant, healthy looking plant which 
grew in the thicket higher than his head. 
He squinted and blinked, not being able 
to believe what he saw. Virginia took 
hold of the smoothe, spreading leaves 
too and pointed to the pods on the main 
stem of the plant. 

“It’s cotton, sure enough, Tuck. Look 
how many bolls! I have never seen it 
grow so well. Why don’t they grow it 
here, I wonder?” 

“Law won’t let you grow it in sec- 
tions where citrous fruit is grown, be- 
cause of the blight it spreads. But 
never you mind that. Just you wait!” 
His words fell all over each other in his 
haste and enthusiasm, his face shone 
with exultation, he gripped Virginia’s 
shoulders. “But you just wait, “he re- 
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peated. “What's that island section of 
mine good for? Blight can’t cross the 
channel of the river or the Mantanzas 
Pass on the other side, can it? Not 
much!" 

They counted the sixty bolls of cotton 
on the stalk and Tucker began to examine 
it closely for its hardiness, from its root 
up. He seized the puzzled girl's hand 
and made for the lodge through the 
silver night, in a most unceremonious 
fashion. 

V. 

Alexander the Great may have wept 
for more worlds to conquer: let that 
pass, but surely he never felt more 
satisfaction over the conquering of his 
present one than did Tucker McCravy, 
Junior. Nor has mortal striven harder 
to look unselfconscious and unconcerned, 
than he, as he leaned against a staunch 
pile post on the little shipping dock of 
Virgin Island! He kicked a fiddler crab 
far into the green water with the toe of 
a stout brown boot, and nonchalantly 
awaited the docking of the little steamer, 
hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

The blood-curdling shriek of the Dixie 


rent the cool morning air, and its gong 
sounded twice from its boiler rooms be- 
low. The throb of the chugging engines 
ceased, the boat slid up to the wharf. 
Heavy wet ropes fell over the pile posts 
with a muffled thud that made the floors 
tremble. The gang-plank was flung out, 
and then! 

“Tuck!!" 

“Ginger!" 

And the rest of their greeting would 
be hard to write down. 

“Ooooh, the cotton! Let's watch them 
load it! Where is it going?" 

“Jax. That's the very first!" 

“Tuck, you're marvelous!" 

“Ah, Honey, don't make me laugh! 
You know good and well that it was 
father who made it possible. I never 
could have swung all this — " he waved 
his free arm over broad fields of crisp, 
green cotton, already beginning to 
whiten, though the leaves were yet full 
of sap, fields with a regular net work 
of drainage ditches and dotted with busy 
men and singing “cracker" women, all 
picking, picking. 

“But it took you to make it probable," 
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Virginia insisted. 

“And you to make it worthwhile,” 
Tuck completed the statement. 

They passed rough-hewn pine sheds, 
piled to their very rafters with snow 
whiteness, a busy little gin house, and 
then came into sight a grove of cocoa- 
nuts and cabbage palms. An under- 
growth of sea-grape and crimson hy- 
biscus bushes hid from view the house 
that they sheltered, save for glimpses 
of white pebble walls and red brick 
chimneys. 

“This is what I’ve been waiting for 
even since Mother and Dad came. Just 
wait till they meet you!” 

“Tucker — ” Virginia, hesitated. “I’ve 
got to tell you something. I’ve tried 
and tried and I never quite seem to get 
it out and — ” 

“All right, go to it. Tell me anything 
you please,” he offered generously, “Tell 
me you are the great granddaughter of 
old Wilks Booth himself if you must, 
but I’ll love you right on just the same.” 

“Well,, it’s not quite that bad, but I 
am my grandfather’s granddaughter.” 

“How odd,” in mock wonderment, too 
far above the clouds of this earth to 
bother with such commonplaces as mere 
names of grandfathers. 

“Don’t you remember the Columbia 
girl who disappeared from the face of 
the earth last year ? There was so much 
ado about it in the paper, you know.” 

“Yes, Ginger dear, but if you don’t 
stop making my feeble mentality jump 
such exausting distances it’s liable to 
prove fatal.” 

“But it’s not having to jump, Tuck, 
you old dummy,” the girl laughed glee- 
fully. “Just settle it on me, that’s all. 
And don’t look so dazed! I’m the same 
Virginia Reel Kenedy who ran away from 
school last year to see if I could make 
my own way in the world if I ever 
had to.” 

Still dazed silence on Tucker’s part. 
“I’ve found out now though, that I 
could, — and I’m not going to any more.” 
And that brought him to life. 
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SNYDER’S READY TO WEAR 

622 Cherry St. 


609 Cherry St. 



WESLEYAN’S DRUG STORE 


SMITH’S 

College Hill Pharmacy 


Means DRUGS in Macon 

"The Pharm " 


Agents 



Norris and Whitman’s Candy 





All the latest creations in 

THE BOOTERY 


Toilet Goods 

NOVELTY SHOES 


We Appreciate Your Business 

For Women and Children 


SMITH DRUG CO. 

404 Third Street 



Macon, Ga. 


“ Smartest Styles at Popular Prices ” 


GEO. SCHELLING & SON 



SHOE SHOP 

Visit us and see our 


All Work Done by First Class Workman 

NEW FALL FOOTWEAR 


and Factory Machinery 

For All Occasions 


20% DISCOUNT CASH AND CARRY 

Phone 756 119 Cotton Awe. 


TIP TOP TEA ROOM 


WARLICK’S STUDIO 

Macon National Bank Building 


College Work a Specialty 

MACON, GEORGIA 


Dinner 12 to 2:30 - Afternoon Tea 3 to 6 
Supper 6 to 8 

Dinner Parties and Card 


117 COTTON AVENUE 

Phone 767 

Parties Arranged For PHONE 1046 
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HUBBARD & HANCOCK 
COMPANY 

Producers of 

DISTINCTIVE PRINTING 
and ENGRAVING 


Specializing in 

School and College 
Publications 


% 


Printers of 

THE WESLEYAN 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 
Publisher’s Building 
ATLANTA 


Designers of Exclusive 
and Correct Engraving 

WEDDING INVITATIONS 
WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RECEPTION CARDS 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
VISITING CARDS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 
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